

















Late at night, some men do their 
hardest worrying. Each thought glim 
mers and glows like the burning end of 
a cigarette. Chain-thoughts like these: 
am I doing my job? Have I 


already reached my top? Are my best 


**And how will that affect my other 
job—as husband, father, family pr 
vider? Will I be able to do the things 
we've planned? What about college for 
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One fundamental answer, of course, 
lies in a systematic plan of saving—one 
that builds soundly for the years ahead. 


U. S. Savings Bonds offer one of the 
simplest and most profitable ways of 


saving ever devised. 


There is the Payroll Savings Plan 


n automatic system that tucks away 
a part Of your earnings each payday 





into U.S. Savings Bonds. Bonds that 
are guaranteed to pay you back four 
dollars for every three, after ten years. 
If you’re not on salary, there’s the 
equally convenient, equally profitable 
Bond-A-Month Plan at your bank. 


U.S. Savings Bonds are one of the 
wisest investments any man can make. 
They cushion the future—while you 


sleep! 


AUTOMATIC SAVING IS SURE SAVING 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


Contributed by this magazine 1n co-operation with the Magazine 


Publishers of America as a public service. 














Welcome to 


¢ Miami 
* Miami Beach 


¢ Ft. Lauderdale 


¢ West Palm Beach 















é are at your service. Personal shoppers will 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Burdine’s four department-stoces ~ ae 


shop for or with you...und, of course, 
you will want to carry home 
some of our famous Sunshine Fashions* 


for gala summer iwear. 












CONVENTION NEWS: 


Fly EASTERN to MIAMI 


MAY 7-I1, 1950 


Think of it. In a matter of hours 
you can fly to the National Conven- 
tion at Miami—arrive fresh and 
relaxed and rarin’ to go...free from 
the tedium of slow surface travel. 
Convenient too—you pick your 
own departure times to fit your 





schedule, for no other airline gives 
you such fast, frequent and luxuri- 
ous service to Miami. 

Ask about Eastern’s new low-cost 
Aircoach Service and 14 Fare 
Family Plan. You'll be surprised at 
the savings! 


To FLY ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD cat EASTERN OR YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
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21 YEARS OF DEPENDABLE AIR TRANSPORTATION 


EASTERN Air Lines 


THERE'S NO SUBSTITUTE FOR EXPERIENCE 
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AMERICAN EXPRESS 


CONVENTION 
TRAVEL 
MADE 


EASY! 


If youre planning, to attend 
the Miami Convention May 7 
to May 11, 1950, you'll find 
our CONVENTION-PLUS- 
VACATION PLAN conven- 
ient as well as economical. 








Travel Arrangements 


to and from Miami by rail or air 


PRE- or POST-CONVENTION TOURS 
from MIAMI to 
NASSAU + WEST INDIES - HAVANA 


One to four day tours 
$45 to $99, plus tax 


For literature, information, 
reservations, apply to any of the 
following offices of American 
Express Travel Service in: 


ATLANTA MONTREAL 
BALTIMORE New ORLEANS 
BOSTON New YORK 
BUFFALO PHILADELPHIA 


PITTSBURGH 
St. Lou!Is 
SALT LAKE CITY 


CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
DENVER SAN DIEGO 
DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
Los ANGELES SEATTLE 
MINNEAPOLIS WASHINGTON,D.C. 


Tickets and Reservations 


AIR + STEAMSHIP « RAIL * HOTEL 


MAKE OUR MIAMI OFFICE 
YOUR HEADQUARTERS 
DURING THE CONVENTION 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travel Service 


330 E. Flagler Street 
Miami, Florida 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Please send me folders and in- 
formation on: 





NAME 
ADDRESS 


City 





EHIND THE BY-LINES 








help maintain the family 

















i E'VE HEARD plenty of new ideas about how children ought 
to be raised, but we still prefer the ancient theory that kids should 


And we're even more convinced aft 
reading “Love’s Labors Win” on page 16. In fact, we think th 


article contains the answer to some of the world’s most bother- 
some problems. The author shows how five families have reaped 
huge benefits from cultivating the children’s sense of responsibilit; 
toward Mom, Dad, Sis and Brother. Who can deny that the world 
desperately needs such understanding between nations as well as 


people? We doubt that communism, divorce, crime and many oth« 


evils would _ survive 
where people were used 
to doing their share of 
work and accepting 
their obligations. This 
idyllic state of affairs 
comes to life in our 
cover picture, showing a 
family working on plans 
for their home. We think 
this picture and the 
article prove that co- 
operation is workable 
as well as wishable. 


stabbing jangle of his telephone. Is 


tivity report? 


Yet he picks up the phone, gulps ne: 





the president calling about that late a 
Or will it be that hot 
tempered Bill Smith again, screaming for 
another perfect attendance tab? Regar 
less, our secretary knows trouble is afoot. 


ously and takes his beating. Mr. Secré 
tary, we admire your courage and salu 





wv 


- HORRIFIED gent has not—as you maj 
think—found a rattlesnake coiled around 
his phone. Nor has he sat on a tack. Th 
poor guy is only a good Kiwanis secre 
tary reacting naturally to the nerve 


te 


you. Feeling that the best way to honor 


your sacrifices is to publicize them, we present the picture stor) 


your travail on page 53 to show the boys what you're up against 


7 
= PROBABLY be as surprised as we were to learn that many of 


the people who criticize socialism as a theory support it in 1 
own communities. But this is the only conclusion we could d: 
from the results of a recent survey by the Psychological Corp: 
tion. a New York research organization. Pollsters asked 1 
Americans what they thought about “socialism,” and 750 said t 
didn’t like it. However, most of the interviewees favored | 
which even they admitted were socialistic. For example, two-th 
of the 750 want Uncle Sam to stay in the electric power busi: 
two-thirds like minimum wage laws, and three-fourths think pa) 
taxes are OK. Knowing that Kiwanians would be interested in 
significance of this survey, the editors asked Joseph LaBin: 
analyze and explain it. We chose LaBine because he’s had n 


experience interpreting public opinion. His article titled, “Socialism 
K 


Monster or Neighbor?” is on page 5. —C. W 
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Bi. nation was divided into two furious 
a ny 1 {7 PF aes / 9g . P , —" ‘ 
+ ‘mn NGO] NG e@ parties. The reformer, or chief of the 
socialist party, was a man of remarkable talent, 
Z ry . . 
() af | [) who ke pt all classes in exe itement. He 


spoke with eloquence and grace, and had the art 





tae 


of giving weight to all he said. On 
the other hand. he was ambitious, and thought any means 


lawful to gain his ends. He was self-willed to the point of 


ts We See ce 





obstinacy when he had to support an opinion that he had once 
advanced. The ancient order of things was soon Ae 
overthrown. The state took possession of all y AS {- , 0) re -S | 

the resources, and became the sole master and employer. 


The price Oo} prot istOns and merchandise was fixed. But the 





reformer was not successful. On the contrary, the nation 
became more deeply plunged in misery than ever. 
And then came the conqueror: 
cruel, relentless, 
pillager of what remained of civilization.” 
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SOCIALISM 






MONG HIS townsfolk, Bill Anderson is con- 
sidered a_ pretty intelligent and astute 
individual. People listen when Bill speaks 
(as he does, frequently) because he is a 

successful businessman, a member of the city council, 

articulate in his speech, quick on his feet. 

Bill has done well by the community, too. He pro- 
tested when a private power company sought to raise 
electricity rates, then he led the campaign for a civic- 
owned power plant. But Bill’s greatest coup was to 
promote a toll bridge across the river at the edge of 
town, a measure so successful that it all but eliminates 
real estate and personal property taxes. 

That, perhaps, is why they listen to Bill. 

Currently, Bill is doing a lot of talking about social- 
ism, which he terms an imminent threat to American 
security. His temper rose almost to the point of apoplexy 
a few nights ago when discussing socialism before the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

“Throughout our country,” he charged, “people are 
looking to a big government for security. They’ve for- 
gotten that private enterprise, with all the risks it 
involves for the individual, is what made our country 
great—and that private enterprise is the only way of 
life that can keep it great!” 

Now, Bill isn’t much different from the average 
American when it comes to socialism. In the abstract, 
the idea of socialism irritates us. But how do we actu- 
ally feel about it? What do we actually know about it? 
In particular what do leaders of public opinion like 
Bill Anderson know about it? 
et’s say you are a Republican by conviction, or a 
middle-of-the-road Democrat. It doesn’t make much 
difference, because the only outright exponents of 
socialism in America are what we call “left-wingers,” 
people who by sincere conviction or through emotional 
duress have come to advocate a theory of government 





Are you one of the 
muddled thinkers who 
bellow against 

big government but at 

the same time encourage its 
growth in your own 
community? Millions are 


doing just this. 


By JOSEPH W. LaBINE 


most of us consider greatly different from the kind 
intended by our forefathers. 

Or can we be absolutely certain on the point? There 
is, after all, a clause in the Constitution stating explicitly 
that government is to operate for the “general welfare” 
of the people, which is ambiguous enough to give social- 
ists a pretty good case. For who but the people them- 
selves are to judge whether a quasi-socialistic measure 
like federal rent control is beneficial or harmful to the 
general welfare? 


We unperstanp socialism means state control. But so 
does communism, hence our tendency to stack them 
side by side, to heap invective on both. Perhaps it’s time 
to draw a line between them, not for the purpose of 
defending either, but simply because (and hold your 
breath on this one!) Bill Anderson and his friends are 
supporting socialism without realizing it, and they ought 
to set their ideologies straight. 

To be brutally frank about it, Bill doesn’t know 
exactly what socialism is, and neither do most other 
Americans! 

Some of us, of course, know that socialism is a theory 
of government propounded in its pure form by Karl 
Marx. All of us know that a modified form of it, called 
communism, has become the world’s greatest threat to 
peace and to the dignity of man. We are aware of 
socialism in Britain, which we understand is having a 
rough go of it. We do not know, most of us, that in 
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Sweden a form of socialism, prettily 
labeled the “middle way,” has been 
operating with considerable success 
for many years. 

Socialism, by dictionary definition, 

be called a theory aiming at 
public collective ownership of land 
and capital, and the public collective 
management of all industry. 

That sounds pretty bad, but note 
we call it a “dictionary definition.” 
For there are right-wing, center and 
left-wing socialists, just as in any 
other political movement. Left- 
wingers may tend to complete col- 
lectivism, as complete as the com- 
munist theory which would divide 
all things, including the profits of 
individual labor, among members of 
the community. 


Ricur-winc socialists, on the other 
hand, are those who would claim for 
public collective ownership only 
those natural resources and utilities 
which, they believe, can be operated 
in the greater public interest by 
government itself. Please take note, 
311] Anderson, and remember you 
sponsored a_ civic-owned power 
plant, a civic-owned toll bridge! 

The crushing truth, of course, is 
that we have a lot of Bill Andersons, 
men who like to rave about social- 
ism, but who have—by their own 
leadership—created municipal trans- 
portation systems and other public 
utilities out of enterprises originally 
founded by private capital. 

Among them are men who look 
with considerable favor on such 
socialistic projects as the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and the minimum 
wage law. And there are others who 
do not consider themselves radical 
for believing that certain precious 
natural resources like coal and iron 
and oil should be protected by the 
state, lest they be wasted prodigally 
under private ownership. 

A strong case can be built for the 
argument that America, while on the 
one hand lambasting socialism, has 
to a certain extent accepted it. That 
case, in fact, has already been built 
in public opinion surveys conducted 
a few months ago by the Psycho- 
logical Corporation, a New York 
research organization. 

One thousand average adults were 
asked a simple question: Are you for 
or against socialism in this country? 
And, as might be expected, 75.3 per 
cent said they were against it. Only 
6.3 per cent favored it and the re- 
maining 18.4 per cent answered with 
admirable candor that they simply 
didn’t know. 

We can dismiss, for present pur- 


poses, all but that 75.3 per cent who 
answered forthrightly that they op- 
pose socialism. The Psychological 
Corporation went back and ques- 
tioned this group again, coming up 
with a puzzling discovery: These 
people oppose socialism in the ab- 
stract, sure enough, yet a lot of them 
actually favor many _ socialistic 
measures! 

Almost two-thirds of them, for 
example, endorse the minimum wage 
law whereby the government sets 
a wage below which no interstate 
business can pay—yet thirty-eight 
per cent of them brand it socialistic. 

Three-fourths of them support 
payroll taxes, deductions from a 





person’s salary to produce old age, 
unemployment and other benefits. Is 
it socialistic? An emphatic yes from 
twenty-seven per cent of these 
people! 

How about the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and other government- 
owned flood control and electrical 
power projects? Again, two-thirds of 
them favor it, even though thirty- 
seven per cent of them say it’s 
socialistic. 

And what do they think of 
government-built apartment houses 
rented to low-income people at less 
than cost? It’s a good idea, say fifty- 
nine per cent of them. Socialistic? 
Yes, say forty-six per cent! 

That isn’t all. The rent control law 
is approved by forty-three per cent 
of them, but it’s pure and simple 
socialism in the minds of one-half. 
Food subsidies on farm products? 


About one-quarter of them endors: 
this idea, but fifty-five per cent call 
it socialism. 

The Psychological Corporation 
draws an obvious but interesting 
inference from this shocking evi- 
dence of muddled American think- 
ing—namely that socialism as a word 
or symbol, and socialism in terms of 
specific steps in government contro] 
are clearly two different things. 
Three-quarters of us fear the sym- 
bol, but we don’t translate it into 
a fear of specific socialistic measures 


Socratism, in short, has become a 
“scare word,” and unfortunately so 
because we cannot think rationally 
and calmly about anything we are 
afraid of. 

Who made it so? 

Bill Anderson has helped. He has 
the best of intentions when he warns 
the Chamber of Commerce about 
socialism, because he aims only at 
making the community appreciate 
the blessings of free American enter- 
prise. But Bill has not understood 
this problem, and in his ignorance he 
has appealed to emotion rather than 
to logic. He has drawn in rough out- 
line a terrifying monster, but he has 
not told how to recognize it. 

Little wonder, then, that his audi- 
ence—and even Bill himself—con- 
tinue to support socialistic causes! 

Bill is not alone. He is merely 
symptomatic of an appalling lack of 
real knowledge on the part of many 
men to whom the public looks for 
an understanding of current issues, 
but who succeed only in confusing 
public thinking because they do not 
themselves understand what is at 
stake. 

Socialism is not the only example. 
Only a year ago a group of staunch 
advocates of labor’s rights were 
polled on a “theoretical” labor- 
management law. Point by point, as 
it was outlined to them, they ap- 
proved enthusiastically, then learned 
to their chagrin that what they had 
endorsed was the sum and substance 
of the labor-hated Taft-Hartley Act! 

Perhaps we in America may com: 
to accept certain socialistic meas- 
ures; certainly, for better or fi 
worse, the trend toward human- 
welfare legislation has quickened 
impressively the past two decads 

Whatever happens, though, socia 
ism would in itself be the seconda 
danger, so long as it represented t! 
intelligently expressed will of t 
people. The real peril is that we m 
blunder into socialism unintention- 
ally, without knowing where we a 
going! THE END 
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rowth trom the bottom up 


The world’s foremost swimming suit manufacturer keeps his organization 


vigorous by listening to the ideas of young employees. 


= LONESOME boy of sixteen, 

fresh from the Missouri country- 

walked the streets of Portland, 

Oregon in the early summer of 1901, 

ing for a job. In the store of the 

Luke Knitting Company hung a 

Boy Wanted” sign. Young John 

Zehntbauer went in, was hired at 

e dollars a week to tend a knit- 
machine that turned out heavy 
woolen work socks. Before long John 
evised a little cam that doubled the 
hine’s production. Appreciative 

Mr. Luke gave John a gold watch 
t no more pay. 

Last year this same John Zehnt- 

-. with the help of 2300 fellow 
kers, turned out $17,000,000 worth 
knitted swim suits, sweaters, 
portswear and foundation garments. 

Zehntbauer and his partner, the late 

Carl Jantzen, had not only made 

Portland the swim suit capital of the 

ld, but had revolutionized the 
ndustry vith their “suit that changed 
athing to swimming.” 

Genial John Zehntbauer explains 
this by saying, “We gave the 
ingsters in our company a chance 
how what they could do. They 
d some young ideas that appealed 
young people everywhere.” 

Behind this naively simple expla- 

n of the phenomenal growth of 
tzen Knitting Mills to an inter- 
national institution—largest in its 
with branches in Australia, 

Canada, England, Brazil, Argentina, 

Italy and Spain—looms the Horatio 

\lger story of John Zehntbauer and 

the hundreds of youngsters he 

pushed into responsibilities that paid 
for them and for him. Today 
the average age of the thirty top 

Jantzen executives is forty-five, and 

he average salary is $17,000 a year. 

As soon as young John had made 

sure of his three-dollar-a-week job 

(canny Mr. Luke had hired three 

boys with the idea of keeping only 

the hardest worker after the first 
week), he enrolled in the YMCA 
night school. It took him six years, 
duri which he missed only two 
evenings, to complete a normal 
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three-year high school course. He 
worked by day at the knitting ma- 
chines three years, then landed a 
job in a wholesale house, where he 
could learn jobbing and selling to 
dealers at $22.50 a month. 

By the end of his sixth year in 
Portland, Zehntbauer had learned 
how to knit and sell, but he had 
allowed himself so little time for 
sleep and recreation that his health 
cracked. The doctor sent him to 
Hood River, where he worked one 
summer on irrigation ditches, to be 
outdoors in the sun. There he met 
Carl Jantzen, a young Danish immi- 
grant who owned an apple orchard 
but disliked farming. The two de- 
cided to try to buy old George Luke’s 
knitting business. 

By pooling their savings, and bor- 
rowing all they could from relatives 
and friends, the pair managed to buy 
Luke’s knitting machines, but not his 
store. With high hopes they launched 
their knitting business in a low-rent 
loft, specializing in heavy woolen 
socks and gooseneck sweaters. For 
two years, despite long hours and 
hard work, they lost money. Sales 
commission on a line of work gloves 
made by a California manufacturer 
kept them afloat. 

Selling stock in their little com- 
pany to friends and relatives, they 
opened a store where customers 
could have garments knitted to order. 
A friend of Zehntbauer’s from the 
Portland Rowing Club came in to 
have some elastic-knit trunks made. 
He liked them so much that every- 
one in the club wanted a pair. Then 
the man wanted an elastic bathing 
suit knitted. Against their better 
judgment, the partners made a heavy 
woolen suit that clung to their cus- 
tomer from his neck to his knees. 
He was delighted with it. “Keeps 
me warm in the cold water,” he 
explained. His friends wanted elastic 


John Zehntbauer, top man in the Jantzen 
Company, thinks his success is largely 
due to the fact that he listens to the 
suggestions of all his 2300 employees. 


By FRANK J. TAYLOR 


knitted suits, too, and soon Zehnt- 
bauer and Jantzen were in the bath- 
ing suit business. 

It was a milestone in their lives. 
Realizing that knitted bathing suits 
would have to be lighter in weight 
if customers were going to swim in 
them, they set to work remodeling 
their machines to make finer but still 
elastic stitches. Soon they evolved 
a startling idea—a circular knitting 
machine which reduced to one- 





fiftieth the old cost of this type of 


knitting. Before long, competitors 
everywhere were using the new 
machine. 

Zehntbauer and Jantzen had a 
slight head start, but to maintain 
their advantage they had to keep out 
in front in design and selling. They 
scraped together hard-to-get dollars 
and hired top artists to design allur- 
ing advertising. The Jantzen diving 
girl in the red swim suit became 
almost overnight one of the coun- 
try’s famous trade-marks. More than 
six million bathing girl stickers found 
their way to windows and wind- 
shields in this country and abroad. 

In 1921 their sales boomed to close 


(See GROWTH page 49) 














At the left is a view of the Ocean Beach Kite Festival that was 

held last year at San Diego. Several months before this event, youngsters 
began building kites. They got plenty of help from John Woods, 

shown above, who is director of the Ocean Beach Community Festival. 


The winds of spring carry scores of kites 


Woods watches a young enthusiast tie the 

guide strings on a homemade kite that was built for the 
Ocean Beach Festival. Children learn craftsmanship 
as a result of such kite-flying competition. 





high into the sky, giving the younger generation 


a million wholesome thrills. 


i new HG 
or kids 


By GEORGE GARFIELD 


H..: Is A project which will bring you closer to t 
youngsters—and it’s a good test of whether you h 
forgotten some of the techniques you learned when | 
were a kid. It’s a kite flying festival—a colorful ev: 
and an exciting one for the adults of the commu 
as well as the children. Not only that it’s a project 1 
is based on long hours of careful and thoughtful p1 
aration. The kids make their own kites, which 
nine-tenths of the fun. 

The pictures on these two pages show the O: 
Beach Kite Festival, held last year at San Di 
California under the direction of John Woods, 
community’s festival director who is in charge of nm 
other projects there. Although not an exclusive Kiw 
project, Kiwanians are very prominent participant 
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The gymnasium floor of the 
community school provides plenty of 
work room for kite builders who 
spend many hours designing, 

gluing, decorating and testing 

before the kite festival. 


Above, this young contestant built one of the most compli- 
cated kites that was entered in last year’s festival. Right, a 
city recreation department instructor gives some expert advice. 


festival, especially in the preliminary kite building 
Anybody in the town can sponsor a youngster, 
the Kiwanians and other service club members 
ticipate as individuals. 
[his project has been such a success that it is destined 
pread to other communities around California, and 
is no reason why service clubs cannot take up 
plete over-all sponsorship where there is no com- 
ity festival organization. But regardle of who 
sors the event, it should remain a community-wide 
because—as is the case of most outdoor projects 
lving children—“the more the merrier.” When the 
in Beach sky is filled with kites on Kite Festival 
it is an occasion that the children remember from 
year to the next. THE END 
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The shady practices of some subscription salesmen 


have caused the average American housewife to declare: 


‘ r VI »)}> ma ) tne 
( itable i ( allow tnel 
pul to De NawKed Dy Cir- 
( 1 ! companl 

| 4] _— 

Doe t} ( ng method poiste 

Ds ptior enougn to com- 
pensate tor the tremendous lil-will 
| ec r) 

‘} 
| no } no relUaice avalnst 
l ] | jua agains 
, 
( r-t0-doo alesmel Our sons 
< . 
t tea their caree! tnat way and 
. c , 

my husband spent one of his college 
. ‘ sllar 2 . ' 
acations as a Fuller Brush man. 
R ld wi e had 1] 
But they sold what they had to sell. 


They didn’t act as though they were 
They 


} ] }:] 
qaidnt depend on crocodle tears to 


named of their 


product. 


make a sale. Nor did they depend 
on deceit to get a hearing 
One of my early encounters with 


a not-so-bright youth sent out by a 


circulation company happened when 
ir older son was about two. Rich 
ind I were on the porch when this 
fellow began his meretricious tale 
bout tes” or “credits” to help 
him go to college. I told him we had 
all the magazines we wanted. 

“Madam,” he quavered, “when 
that little fellow grows up, don't you 
vant him to get a chance to go to 
colle VE 


’ in those days 
and came to a boil rather readily, 


By AILEEN SHAW 


the er go 9: hits ft, he 
tLY : 

{ thres wordc W he I } e tl 
y ?? 
time and am feeling a bit sh, I 
enic he adlir the nox he- 
1) D 10qdil tn poo guy dD 
lore ne unioads Nil renearsed Nalli- 
trutns 

Siret | . a a0 <9”? 
First I say, “Is it magazines 


He doesn’t quite dare say No, be- 


; 
cause he is going to have to admit it 


later. Sometimes he says, “Well 
el , not exactly They really 
wriggle to avoid the horrid word. 


One said, “Well... it has to do with 
publishing.” 

I came back with my Johnny-one- 
note, “Is it magazines?” And he 
“Why lady, do I look like 


magazine salesman?” to which I said, 


flipped 


“Exactly.” 

They are all so reluctant to admit 
to their calling that you would think 
it was something not quite nice, like 
B.O. 

Now I like and read several maga- 
write for them. So 


no one could suspect me of wanting 


zines. I even 
to hamper the sales of periodicals. 
The more they sell, the more I may 
sell. But 
of women who, like myself, resent 
the methods used by the 


there must be thousands 
} 
raveling 
crews. 
One of these troops descended on 


the isolated neighborhood where we 





; 

the way you're doing it. I hope he'll 
ave enough gumption to earn it, not 

+ s+ ? 

The atest dodge dreamed up by 
est ithts 1s even lower than the 
ld college rah-rah. Now they ad- 
ertise for young people—‘physical 


handicap no bat Then they prime 
heir youthful semi-cripples with the 
ile that they are polio victims and 
redits will get them care at Warm 


isewlie can spot 


lived 
Our 


backed by woods and across the road 


some years ago 1n 


: : 
| - , webs " ee . 
one short stree or houses was 


were more woods. 


After my brief but amiable refusal 


r1 
to buy. I closed the door. And for 
five minutes, the salesman hung 
about on the porch peering into the 


windows. If I had been an hysterical 
type, I could 


state when he left. 


have been in 
When the 


of his outht came along, they settled 


rest 


qaown at the edge of the woods across 


: ; 
the street. There they ate, laughing 


magazine 
mendicant 
fay Way 

from 
my door!| 


® 
t 


i 
= 
and talking loudly—which wou 
have been all right if their langu: 
had not been so vulgar. \ 


This bunch isn’t necessarily typi 
of the kind of people used in 
work. But rudeness and even abu- 
siveness happen too often. This 
partly due, probably, to the fact 


the crews are anonymous and 

loose rather than men trying to es- 
themselves in a commu! 
Nor are they employs 


— 
of the magazines they 


taDlisn 
business. 

=f 
sell, alth 


; 17 it ie ae 
the puDlic think they 


many ol! 


They are 


town as ary as tne 


here today to bleed 
y can squeezi 
and in Squeedunk tomorrow. M 
of them care nothing for the impres- 
sion they leave behind. 
These crews are 
salesmanship, but in 


get a hearing, and in pulling the 


trained, n 


subdtertuge 


humana to soften up the suckers 
Who profits from this branc 
From where I sit. it looks 


1 1 7 1 : } a 
thougn only tne circulation com} 


MAGAZINE {/ 
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An experienced housewife can spot any of the opening gambits... 


real gainer. The magazine, 


ed by the advertiser, pays 


for every subscription. And 


s forced-draught circulation is 


or quality, the advertiser cer- 
isn’t gaining. Added sub- 
ons are no boon to the adver- 


1 b 77) } } 
they don’t mean added read- 


limited observations don't 
a thing, I know. But perhaps 
vey would throw a revealing 
on the situation. Two of my 
bors are typical suckers for 
zine Sad Sacks. The magazines 
women buy grace their living 
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: , ‘ ae 
room tables as pure decoration for a 


month and then are given to the 
little boys who sell them for waste 


paper. Another neighbor—a literate 
gal—bought a couple such subscrip- 
tions under pressure. Hers went 
into the waste basket with mailing 
covers intact. It might be profitable 
to find out how many subscriptions 
sold by circulation companies are 
readerless. 

Aside from selling methods, there 
is another phase of this business that 
might bear closer scrutiny. Several 
times recently I have detected an 
unpleasant odor emanating from ar- 


rangements with the youthful em- 
ployees. A couple years ago, a crew 
leader hired two under-age boys, 
one of them only fourteen years old. 
It is faintly possible that he mistook 
them for eighteen, as of course the 
youngsters claimed to be. However, 
it would be very hard for someone 
dealing constantly with young peo- 
ple to take a fourteen-year-old for 
eighteen. The boys reached a city 
several hundred miles from home, 
discouraged by their inability to sell 
as expected and very, very home- 
sick. The kids stole a car and headed 
for home. Charges against them 
were wiped out when their story be- 
came known. 

Another crew set out from an 
Eastern city with a girl recently 
landed from Europe. She hadn't 
understood that they were to travel. 
She wanted out. The leader told her 
she had signed a _ contract that 
couldn’t be broken. I would have 
helped her, but the naive kid was 
scared to death of getting into trou- 
ble. Another girl in the same crew 
was a divorcee with two small chil- 
dren. On impulse, she signed up 
with the crew and was given just 
time enough to call her mother with 
the news before they all left town. 
Two days out, she began to realize 
that she was headed for long weeks 
on the road away from her children 
and asked to be released. She, too, 
was threatened with the fatal con- 
tract. The last I heard, she was still 
traveling with the crew. 

Sales people seem to be drawn 
from two general types—the wise 
guy, floater type, who is game fo: 
anything and always falls on his feet, 
and the naive, immature type. Ages 
are held to eighteen to twenty-three 
usually. The young people are 
interviewed, travel, adventure waved 
under their noses—and hustled out 
of town. Expenses are paid, but I 
gather they don’t see money until 
they have garnered a certain number 
of “credits.” 

I understand that the publishers 
have recently established a Central 
Registry and the crews register with 
local police when they enter a town. 
And in some communities, ordi- 
nances are being passed to prohibit 
out-of-town magazine mendicants 
from operating. Down in Gadsden, 
Alabama, the Kiwanis club was in- 
strumental in putting such a law on 
the books. Well, there are the be- 
ginnings in clearing up some of the 
more flagrant cases, but the Case of 
the Weeping Divorcee and the Case 
of the Young European happened 
within the last three months. Tue END 








pri E TO underprivileged chil- 
\7 dren was only being considered 
when George H. Ross became presi- 
dent of Kiwanis International in 1922. 
Rural-urban relations had been the 
most prominent over-all project up 
until that time, and it was in George’s 
year that youth work was first taken 
up on the International level. In his 
annual report he said, “These under- 
privileged children, be they wee kid- 
dies or grownup boys and girls, will 
soon reach the age that will entitle 
them to citizenship. The measure of 
the deal that we Kiwanians hand to 
them during that critical time will be 
the measure of their service to the 
community, and the nation 
when they do assume the privilege 
and prerogatives of full-fledged citi- 


state 


Zens 

Many a youngster who has been 
helped by a Kiwanis club in the in- 
tervening years has grown to citizen- 
ship and an entire new generation 
has assumed leadership in this coun- 
try. And as the time marched on, 
George Ross was able to see the work 
he instituted grow into tremendous 
proportions before he died of a heart 
attack at Montreal, Canada on Feb- 
ruary 14 of this year. Not only had he 
been active in Kiwanis and remained 


second from the left, is 
shown with Past International Presidents 
George F. Hixson and Edmund F. Arras at 
the last 


George Ross, 


International Council meeting. 


George H. Ross, 
International president 
in 1922-233. dies 
suddenly at Montreal 
after thirty-four active 


years of Kiwanis. 


active up until the time of his death, 
but he was Sovereign Grand Com- 
mander of the Scottish Rite of the 
Dominion of Canada, having been 
elected to that high office late last 
year. 

During his year as International 
president of Kiwanis, the number of 
clubs increased more than 240, or at 
the rate of one for every working 
day. And during his administration 
the fine relationship between Canada 
and the United States was firmly es- 
tablished. 

George Ross had been a Kiwanian 
for thirty-four years, joining the To- 
ronto club in 1916. It was only six 
years later that he was elected presi- 
dent of Kiwanis International at the 


organization’s Toronto convention. 





He was one of the few past president 

who have served on the Committee of 

Past International Presidents fo 

more than a quarter century, and hi 
contributions to the wise guidanc: 

of Kiwanis as a member of that com- < 
mittee through so many years has 


had a great influence on the succes 
the organization has attained in that 
time. ; 

He was an international figure in | 
financial circles, too, being widely ; 
known throughout the United State } 


as well as Canada as a partner in 
charge of the Canadian offices of 
Thomson and McKinnon, members of 
the New York Stock and other ex- 
changes. He also was a member of 
the firm’s executive committee. He 
joined the Bank of Ottawa in 1897 
and was appointed manager of the 
main office in Toronto in 1915. He 
became commissioner of finance and 
city treasurer of Toronto in 1920, but, 
after nearly nine years in civic serv- 
ice, resigned in January 1929 to join 
the firm of Thomson and McKinnon. 
Other civic positions included 
membership in the Board of Gover- 
nors of the University of Toronto a! 
election as honorary treasurer for the 
Community Service Fund, Poppy 
(See GEORGE ROSS page 46) 
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gn 1897, at the age of twelve, J. Bel- 
| mont Mosser left Nossville, Hunt- 
ngton County, Pennsylvania upon 
the death of his father to seek greater 
opportunities in the larger town of 
St. Marys, Pennsylvania. He found 
that opportunity immediately when 
he started a business of his own—a 
newspaper and_ stationery stand. 
Filled with ambition and enterprise 
he learned telegraphy while selling 
newspapers and worked for the Erie 
Railroad as telegrapher at Johnsons- 
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J. Belmont Mosser, 
immediate past president, 
passes away February 13 
at St. Marys in midst 

of an energetic 


Americanism program. 


burg. But he studied law, too, in the 
office of Evan J. Jones. 

When the United States mail car- 
rier service was established in St. 
Marys in 1904, he became one of the 
first carriers and remained in the 
postal service eleven years until 1915 
when he withdrew to become asso- 
ciated with Speer Carbon Company. 

His choice had been made—he 
liked private enterprise best, and 
stayed with the Speer Carbon Com- 
pany not only to become its vice- 
president and one of its directors, but 
a great exponent of the American 
way of life which had given him the 
opportunity to pursue what he want- 
ed in his earlier years. He was serv- 
ing as immediate past president of 
Kiwanis International and address- 
ing clubs and other organizations 
throughout the country in behalf of 
economic freedom when he died, 
February 13, while undergoing a 
routine checkup in a local hospital. 

In retrospect it appears that prob- 
ably unknown to himself and to the 
rest of Kiwanis, the high point of his 
career was an address he made at the 
International Council meeting in 
Chicago in 1947, when he spoke elo- 
quently and passionately on the 
American way. This talk was an 


This photograph, taken at the last Inter- 
national convention in Atlantic City, 
shows Belmont leaving the auditorium 
after presiding over a business session. 





inspiration for the “It’s Fun To Live 
In America” campaign which fol- 
lowed and was such an outstanding 


success. Belmont promoted _ this 
campaign personally with all his 
vigor, and he literally gave every- 
thing he had in its behalf. He had 
been warned several years ago that 
his heart was not well, but he main- 
tained a grueling schedule of trips 
and meetings throughout Canada and 
the United States as president of 
Kiwanis International and did not let 
down when he became immediate 
past president. Aggressive citizen- 
ship was his own creed as well as the 
theme of Kiwanis, and he set an 
example that would be hard to excel. 
He had attended a meeting of his own 
club in St. Marys at noon of the same 
day that he died at 3:20 in the after- 
noon. 

Belmont became a Kiwanian in 
1923 when he joined the St. Marys, 
Pennsylvania club as a charter mem- 
ber. He served as governor of the 
Pennsylvania District in 1929, Inter- 
national committee chairman, Inter- 
national trustee from 1944 to 1946, 
and International treasurer from 
1946 to 1948. He was elected Inter- 
national president at the thirty-third 
annual convention in Los Angeles 
in 1948. 

At the time of his election to the 
presidency, Belmont was a member 
of the Executive Committee of the 

(See BELMONT MOSSER page 45) 


Janadas 
Man of 
lron 


By GENE COGHLAN 


HE GEIGER counter has pushed 
j end gold pan from the picture 
and gold is no longer the magic word 
it once was. It’s uranium today, 
and the world race is on, with Can- 
ada right up there pitching. 

Led by the lure of gold, yester- 
day’s prospectors struck into the 
wilderness with a slab of bacon and 
a gold pan. Those hardy souls were 
individualists right down to the core 
and they fought all that nature 
threw at them and bounced back for 
more. “Give me a grubstake, Jack,” 
they’d say to you, “I’m bound to hit 
it this trip.” Most of them never 
“hit it,” yet they never gave up try- 
ing. These heterogenous wanderers 
of the northland were as essential to 
the shaping of Canada as were the 
missionaries, the Mounties, the rail- 
roads and the bush pilots. 

Well, gold still glitters and men 
still sedulously comb the countryside 
for it—but it’s the urgency of ura- 
nium that motivates most of Can- 
ada’s prospectors today. Gold was 
great stuff for filling teeth, for shap- 
ing rings, and for world trade—but 
gold atoms just don’t produce the 
juice that makes uranium so much 
sought after. 

Grubstaked by both private and 
public capital, prospectors and geol- 
ogists are probing the entire Domin- 
ion for the stuff of which the atom 
bombs are made. Little more than 
a year ago, Canada’s sole source of 
the mighty metal was the Eldorado 
Mine at La Bine Point on Great Bear 
Lake. 

This mine was the world’s second 
greatest uranium producer, first 
honors going to a mine in Belgian 
Congo. With the cloak of wartime 
secrecy finally brushed aside, statis- 


14 


tics are in a state of flux and spec- 
ulation arises as to whether Canada 
isn’t actually leading the field. The 
Russians, at this writing, haven't 
released their figures 

Slated for extinction, the tough 
little prospector sprang back to a 
prominent place in the national 
scheme. Once more the welkin rings 
with his robust yodelings and the 
chips fly from the rocks under his 
hammer. Although many of the 
large mining companies send out 
whole parties to explore for uranium 
in remote places, the lone prospector 
or two-man team is back on the 
mining scene in force. This little 
prospector is a species by himself— 
sui generis, as the profs say. He 
fights the accursed mosquito twenty- 
four hours a day. He gets wet and 
cold in the course of his work and 
has to break camp if prospects look 
dim and move on to more fertile 
ground before supper. Yet this gritty 
character never quits pecking at the 
earth’s great crust. He is his own 
cook, dishwasher, surgeon and psy- 
chiatrist. He sews his own buttons 
and mends his shoes; patches the 
holes in his canoe and navigates it 
through bewildering mazes of water. 
If his kicker (outboard motor) goes 
kaput he knows how to diagnose its 
ills and also how to fix it. This 
fabulous fellow is also no slouch as 
a geologist, a keen student of mining 
law, an expert rifleman, a butcher, a 
fisherman—and handy with the axe 
and saw. Add to all this the skill of 
a mountain climber, the woodcraft 
of an Indian, plus the patience of 
Job. Put them all together, they 
spell prospector. 

The night-flying bush pilot feels 
less lonely when he sees far below 
the campfire of a prospector, for this 
friendly pinpoint of flame whispers 
to him, “I’m here, chum, if your 
motor goes out. Just set ’er down 
on the lake and spend the night with 
me.” 

Ottawa, recognizing the necessity 
of financial inducement, has guar- 
anteed prospectors and developers 
$2.75 per pound for uranium oxide, 
until March 1, 1955, at least. A chain 
reaction sprang into being on the 
heels of this announcement and 
every prospector not downright bed- 
ridden jumped up and took to the 
brush with a Geiger counter in one 
hand, a frying pan in the other. 
Prospector Robert Campbell was one 
of the first to make a strike. He “hit 
it rich” with a pitchblende discovery 
at Alona Bay on the shores of Lake 
Superior. Campbell sold out to pub- 
licly-financed Camray Mines. Few 


prospectors have the dough for de- 
velopment: hence, with them, it’s a 
case of sell out to a “big operator” o 
sit tight and go nowhere. 

Today Canada has a half dozer 
major sources of uranium. Report: 
of new strikes come in so fast it’s 
hard to keep up with the game. The 
Dominion Bureau of Mines, as wel! 
as many privately owned labora- 
tories, have been swamped with rock 
samples from all corners of Canada. 

The most advanced and interest- 
ing mine-making chances in the 


Lake Superior area appear to be 


the publicly-financed Camray Mines, 
which acquired the Campbell show, 
and the Jones & Laughlin (US) 
Steel subsidiary, Jalore Mines. 
Both these companies—adequately 
financed—are going underground 
this year to test pitchblerde occur- 
rences which have been traced to 
depth. Many other interesting show- 
ings of pitchblende have been made 
by companies actively pursuing 
work in this widespread area. 

A prospecting team discovered an- 
other entirely new area late last year 
at Black Lake, Saskatchewan on the 
eastern arm of Lake Athabaska 
Here the Saskatchewan government 
jumped in and granted concessions 
on large areas for a nominal fee. 
And here again the Camray financ- 
ing groups corralled what appears 
to be the most likely looking ground 
for Nisto Mines. 

Some one hundred miles or more 
to the west, in the Goldfields area of 
Saskatchewan, thousands upon thou- 
sands of dollars are being expended 
on prominent pitchblende discoveries 
made there this year. 

This is the area brought into 
prominence last year when Nichol- 
son Mines, working its property fo 
gold over a_ twelve-year period, 
finally uncovered four’ uranium- 
bearing zones on surface late last 
year and then proving continuity t 
depth. The Nicholson’s job this year 
is to sink two shafts to open up the 
occurrences underground. 

Here, also, the Saskatchewan gov- 
ernment prevented a wild scrambl 
of staking and closed the area 
prospecting. Some twenty-two con- 
cessions were ultimately granted by) 
May 1949, and a horde of worke: 
swarmed into the area. 

The government has some 200 me 
or more on its permanent payroll 
the area; the Nicholson Mine h 
boosted its crew to some sixty m« 
or so; dozens of other companies a 
employing a varying number of m 
to investigate these concessions. 

This is the rugged territory 
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Canada’s northland where planes 
)/p a small exploratory party, miles 
m civilization, to test the rocks for 
ioactivity with Geiger counters. 
Vew finds have also been reported 
er down in Saskatchewan; in 
tish Columbia; in the Nipigon 
trict of Ontario; and even in the 
|-known summer resort districts 
the province. Expenditure of dole 

and passage of time will indicate 
* importance. 

Canadian mining authorities are 
ressing confidence in the future 
ductive ability of the Goldfields 

the Blake Lake and Lake 


Superior camps. 


while the colorful nuclear 
icists bask in the limelight and 
battleships blow sky-high at 
sikini, the obscure little prospector 
quietly into his canoe and 

tles the stillness with a roar as 
winds up his outboard kicker. 
Sometimes he travels by plane; less 
n he lights out afoot. He travels 

t and he ranges far. From Great 
Bear Lake to Athabaska, from Su- 
to Saskatchewan, and from 

fax to Baffin Island, this intrepid 

ple of the great outdoors plays 
vital part. There are thousands 
lim fanned out over Canada’s 

ee million-plus square miles and 

a few will ever chalk up a 

ce. And of those who do hit it 

h, most will find the rewards dis- 
inting—as their predecessors 

1 have told them. So they’ll go 

on a toot and shoot the roll and beat 
it back to the bush. There at the 
end of a hard day’s work they’ll roll 
the sleeping bag on a mattress of 
reen sprigs and lie on their 
to gaze reflectively at the 
xies above. These lads like to 
te verse from Robert Service and 
of them quote Khayyam well. 
fervently hope that every 
ium atom they discover will 
to a humdrum end as a mere 

e of industrial power in a world 


J 


ie ice, 
Canada and America salute you, 
ector. Singly you don’t loom 
in the aggregate you’re a 
| force. It is of such stalwart 
bricks that empires are made. THE END 


Combing northern wastelands 


for vital uranium, the prospector is a key figure 


in the atomie age. Without his discoveries nuclear scientists would 








have to stop their research and there would be no A bomb. 
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' Jackie Melott mixes 
a cake as her contribution 

to the welfare of the 

family. Just like the two 

| other Melott children shown 
studying with her 

below, Jackie does everything 

she can to share the load 

of family responsibility. The 

kids gain a healthy outlook 


in this environment. 





a 
Donald Ross photos 


We ean seoff all we want about old-time 





At the right Doug 
Melott whistles as he 
curries a bull named 

Winston. Youths 
enjoy responsibilities 

which allow plenty 

of room for trying out 
original ideas. 


* 
' 7 


Gary Melott has plenty of time 
to care for his pet rabbits and 
play with his pals even though 
he does many chores at home. 
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I WE CAN assume that a grea 
amount of avoidable juvenile de 
linquency results from lack of clos 
family life, bringing children clos 
to their parents in their family rela- 
tionships ought to help. And on 
way, very frequently overlooked and 
certainly not getting much emphasi 

to get the children interested 


the main pursuit of the head of thx 


house—earning a living. 
Does this really help? Let’s lo 
at some case histories. 


Seventeen-year-old Douglas Me- 
lott has started his own dairy herd 
with a Jersey bull, Winston, a heife 
Mellodale, and their calf, Marie. H¢ 
raises most of their feed—and that 
of two horses he boards for a neigh- 
bor—on six and a half acres he culti- 
vates for hay. He buys their grair 
with money he wins by showing 
Mellodale—a very fine bovine, in- 
deed—at local fairs. 

Douglas also earns a little extra 
by selling Mellodale’s milk, makes a 
small profit from boarding the 
horses, and supplements this income 
by working Saturdays in a drug 
store. He belongs to the Future 
Farmers and plans to go to agricul- 
tural college when he has finished 
high school. 

All his earnings from his stock and 
his job he turns over to his father, 
Walter Melott of San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, who bought Winston and 
Mellodale. But the money goes to- 
ward paying off this investment and 

after that—toward Doug’s agricul- 
tural course. Winston, Mellodale and 


family life, but it was fundamentally sounder than 


the irresponsible relationships that are all too common today. 


Here’s the way to recapture what we have lost. By BERTON BRALEY 
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Marie will be Doug’s when his earn- 
ings have paid for them. 

Douglas is a hard-working mem- 
ber of a hard-working family, but he 
seems to get fun out of his work and 
finds time for an average amount of 
sports and parties. 

His fourteen-year-old sister, Jac- 
queline, also does a woman-sized job 
in the Melott home. She is assistant 
cook, canner and housekeeper to her 
mother; a prize-winning seamstress 
who makes her own dresses; and 
gardener of the vegetable plot which 
supplies most of the family food. 
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Few fourteen-year-olds have so 
much responsibility, but Jacqueline 
enjoys it, and it doesn’t appear to 
interfere with her standing high in 
her studies, being vice-president of 
the student body, and going to as 
many parties as are good for a four- 
teen-year-old girl. 

Youngest of the three Melott chil- 
dren, eleven-year-old Gary, has his 
regular jobs, too. He helps with the 
milking and separating and likes it 
because he intends to be a dairyman 
when he grows up. His task of look- 
ing after Feline, the other heifer, is 


At the left, Doug Melott 

daydreams for a moment while working 
on plans for a new dairy shed. On 

the wall are ribbons won by the boys 


at county fair contests. 





Above, Ritchie Clarke helps clean 

up the yard by carrying an ash can that’s 
almost as big as he is. Below, Mrs. 
Clarke and daughter Pauline 

cooperate in cleaning house. When 
willingness to work becomes an early 
habit, it usually remains to help a person 
overcome the problems of adult life. 
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Above, Jackie Knott cashiers in the family 
theater, which all of the Knotts help to operate. 
Right, the Hall family enjoys a game of rummy 
after young Jared has been put to bed, 





Above, the four Knott children examine 

a juicy apple pie coming out of the oven. Below, 
Julia collects tickets at the Knott’s 

theater. By taking part in the business, the 
Knott children earned enough so the family 
could purchase a more profitable theater. 
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Above, Don Knott does his part 
in the family theater enterprise 
by tending the refreshment 
booth. In the lower picture the 
same boy helps dad make repairs 
on the family’s small tractor. 





also in line with his future business. 
As an individual venture he raises 
rabbits—and their multiplying adds 
to his spending money. 

Walter Melott and his wife, Au- 
gusta, are the managing directors of 
this cheerfully cooperative famil; 
commonwealth—with Walter’s sal- 
ary and savings from his job with 
food machinery company as workir 
capital for their thirty-acre rente: 
farm; and Augusta’s know-ho\ 
making the most of a carefully budg 
eted allowance for food, clothing an: 
comfortable shelter. 

The two senior members of the 
family work harder than their off 
spring, of course, but the children’ 
contribution counts a lot in the pre: 
ent welfare and future prospects 
this typically happy American hom« 
For the Melotts are happy—and ur 
doubtedly the chief reason is that tl 
children swing their weight in tl 
family effort. 

The Melotts of San Jose furnish 
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cause history that seems to be a gen- 
eral pattern for successful family 
life. In stressing the importance of 
thrift and wise management in 
American homes, the Institute of 
Life Insurance has made a country- 
wide survey of families in the mod- 
erate income brackets, and selected 
for national publication the stories 
of individual families whose way of 
getting on and getting ahead were 
most characteristic of the greatest 
number. 

Outstanding in the case histories 
of all these typical families where 
there are children is the fact that the 
children have jobs in the domestic 
economy that they are expected to 
do—and that they do as expected. 
rhis kind of responsibility doesn’t 
wait for the teen-ages, either. Rich- 
ard and Emma Clarke, of Watervliet, 
New York, for instance, require 
titchie, who is five, and Pauline, 
) is three, to wash their own faces, 
make their own beds, and put away 
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Barrett Gallagher photos 


their toys tidily when they’re 
through playing with them. These 
are jobs within their infant capac- 
ity and the discipline of doing them 
hasn’t adversely affected their nat- 
ural gaiety. The Clarkes haven’t ob- 
served that it inhibits the children 
any more to stow dolls and roller 
skates in the closet than to leave 
them in the halls or on the stairs, 
and it certainly helps keep the par- 
ents from breaking their legs or 
necks. 

In the case of the Maynard Knotts 
of Clayton, North Carolina it’s the 
children’s efforts that make for much 
of the success of the family’s movie 
theater. Because Jacqueline, Julia 
Anne and Don, aged nine, seven and 
five respectively, had learned even 
at those ages to help according to 
their ability in the family’s work, 
Maynard Knott, in 1939, felt certain 
he could make a go of a tiny theater 
which he induced his employer to 
take over. His salary of forty dol- 


Joan Hall does many things around the house. Above she is shown decorating 
the house with fresh flowers while her brother George sprays apple 

trees in the family orchard. But all is not work. George and his dad take occasional 
recreational outings such as the fishing trip pictured below. 








lars a week went into paying off the 
obligation; the little movie house, 
staffed by himself and his wife, with 
the children assigned some of the 
odd jobs, was to furnish the family’s 
living. As the children grew older 
they became ushers and, occasional- 
ly, cashiers, and by 1944 the family 
firm had not only lived on the take 
of the box office but had saved 
enough to buy a lot for a bigger and 
better theater, and eventually to 
build—largely with their own hands 
and with salvaged materials—the 
550-seat Clay theater they now own. 
It opened in 1947. 

Today it nets about $7500 a year— 
a profit possible only because its op- 
erating force, with the exception of 
the projectionist, consists of May- 
nard, Jaqueline and Julia, who al- 
ternate as ushers and cashiers, and 
Don, who runs the candy stand in 
the lobby. This isn’t unpaid labor, 
for the children get wages for it and 
their earnings go into a fund for 
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their future college education. Nor 
do the hours they contribute to this 
family enterprise infringe on their 
school work or keep them from be- 
ing active in the Girl Scouts and Boy 
Scouts and enjoying the normal so- 
cial life of teen-agers. 

Then there’s the Brower Hall 
family of Grandisle, Vermont—who 
own and operate an eight thousand 
apple tree orchard. Mary, who is 
four, and Jared, aged one, are ob- 
viously a little young to participate 
in apple raising. But George, nine- 
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The Hinton boys are capable carpenters 
and they have spent many pleasant hours 
helping build a new home for the family. 


Left, Jack Hinton earns his extra money 
by working in a neighborhood grocery 
store after school and on week ends. 


The Hintons are a musical family, and 
they often entertain their neighbors with 
impromptu concerts like the one below. 









At the left, Jean Hinton makes a dress 
for herself. She learned this and other 
domestic skills as a result of helping 
her mother with routine household tasks. 


teen, and Joan, eighteen, are impor- 
tant factors in the Hall apple busi- 
ness. One of the reasons Brower 
Hall has the business, which was 
bought out of the slow savings of 
years (for the Halls started with 
nothing), is that the children have 
looked on doing their bit as cheerful 
routine ever since they were old 
enough to help. Now George assists 
in the management and operation of 
the orchard, and earns money for his 
future medical education by work- 
ing summers on a delivery route; 





while Joan—besides being assistant 
housekeeper to her mother and 
bookkeeper for her father—works as 
a summer waitress to help pay fo: 
her education as a nurse. 

And it is because of this self-re- 
liance and training in their domestic 
jobs that George and Joan were abl« 
to contribute so much to the terrifi 
emergency task of rebuilding the 
plant that was destroyed by fire soon 
after the purchase of the orchard. 

Their early years of work haven’t 
cramped the Hall children’s social 
style—they have as much fun as 
anybody, even if some of the fun is 
getting a good job done—and those 
years have certainly built compe- 
tence and character. 

Here’s another case history, this 
one from the Middlewest; the Hin- 
ton family of East Peoria, Illinois: 
father and mother Don and Pauline, 
children Jack, sixteen, Jean, four- 
teen, and Jerry, eleven. 

This is a house-building family 
It’s a habit Don first acquired soon 
after he married Pauline—an event 
that occurred when he was nineteen 
and she was seventeen. Don had 
twenty-five dollars capital and an 
eighteen-dollar-a-week job. But 
they managed to buy a one-car ga- 
rage on an otherwise vacant lot, and 
Don, sole carpenter and contractor 
on the project, made a two-room 
cottage out of it. Pauline painted it, 
added a few draperies, and they 
moved in. Jack, Jean and Jerry 
were born during the seven tough 
depression years when this remade 
garage was the Hintons’ home. But 
Don—working nights and Sundays, 
and day and night during the fre- 
quent periods when even odd jobs 
were not to be had—dug the founda- 
tions and built the cellar walls for 
another home. He roofed over the 
basement, and in 1938 the family 
“sot in on the ground floor” of the 
present home. Gradually and al- 
ways with their own labor, the 
completed the house. 

The three children shared in th 
vicissitudes of the hard way wit! 
their parents—only they didn’t kno. 
it was hard. They had enough t 
2at, clothes to keep them warm, 
roof over their heads, and cheerfu 
affectionate parents who made th: 
tasks and the chores of the childr 
fun. Complete or not, it was a hon 
—and when Don and Pauline recen 
ly planned a new and bigger hou 
for themselves, the plans we 
shelved because the children said ‘ 
wouldn’t seem like home.” 

But Jack did a man’s work alon 

(See Love’s LABORS page 41) 
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VICIOUS campaign is now under 
A way to smell up the American 
At this very moment. a handful of 
American chemists are busy in lab- 
atories breaking beakers, flipping 
ons and tipping test tubes in an 
out attempt to make American 
smell better. 

In a few years’ time—if the per- 
ers have their way—a self- 
ecting young American business- 
| won't dare appear on the street 
nout a few dabs of “Nineteenth 
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men 
can be 


taboo 


Oe... 


By DAN VALENTINE 


Hole” or “Gymnasium No. 2” behind 
his ears. 

It’s the truth, men— perfumes 
blended strictly for the lobes of 
men’s ears are making a beachhead 
on the toiletry counters of the 
nation’s department stores. 

But don’t get the wrong idea. 

These new perfumes aren’t being 
concocted for the male with the 
wasp waist, the limp wrists or the 
marcelled eyebrows. 

No, sir! These new aromas are 
being blended for the real he-man. 

For instance, there’s a male per- 
fume on the market that smells like 
wet leather. Just a few dabs behind 
the ears or on the undershirt and 
you smell like a walking suitcase. 

This leather odor is so powerful 
that any male wearing it is in danger 
of being picked up by a redcap and 
tossed into a baggage car if he strolls 
too near the railroad station. It’s 
that leathery. 

Then there’s the popular scent 





of “fresh lumber.” It’s blended to 
make a man smell like a box of new 
sawdust. 

This scent has the tang of the 
sawmill, the zest of the lumber pile. 
Your friends will think you’ve built 
a garage or a picket fence before 
coming to work when you stroll 
through the office sporting this odor. 

You might even have to join the 
local carpenter’s union just to avoid 
being picketed as you go about your 
work. 

There’s another odor on the mar- 
ket that smells like heather. Two 
dabs and you smell like you've 
spent the night in a heather patch 
on the English moors — probably 
with Heathcliffe. 

Also on the market is a perfume 
blending the better parts of tweed 
and snuff. This is a highly specialized 
scent and is made almost exclusively 
for the fellows who make their living 
posing for magazine advertisements 
holding highballs in their hands. 
And still another perfumer is dab- 
bling with the idea of creating a 
scent that smells like old dollar bills. 
Old money, of course, has a defi- 
nite—and almost pleasing—aroma all 
its own. 

Tentatively called “Smellybuck 
No. 0,” this perfume could make a 
man smell like he was in the 
money—even if he hadn’t a dime to 
his name. 

I’m glad to report, however, that 
these new male perfumes aren’t 
catching on too well. The aroma-shy 
men are cutting a wide path around 
the perfume counters. It seems the 
average American male doesn’t care 
a bit about smelling like a traveling 
bag or a pile of wood chips. 

But the women are going for the 
scents in a big way, spending their 
husbands’ hard-earned bucks to 
make the old man more practical. 

There probably have been some 
beautiful fights this past year as 
wary wives crept behind their sleep- 
ing husbands and tried to place a 
few whiffs of “Sir Galahad No. 5” 
behind his ears. THE END 


Don’t think that women have a 
corner on perfumery: new 
smelis are being brewed to 


make you more 


masculine than Charles Atlas. 
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bv boat... 
by plane... 
by autO.ee 


by train... 


— THE first postwar conven- 
tion was held at Atlantic City in 
1946 and a registered attendance of 
over 9000 was reported, there was 
some doubt that the figure would 
ever be reached again. The increase 
from an attendance of only 5324 at 
the Cleveland convention in 1940 was 
attributed to the severe travel re- 
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By THE KIWANIS REPORTER 


strictions that were imposed during 
the war and the fact that there were 
five years of pent-up anticipation 
which overflowed into Atlantic City. 
Every indication was that it would 
subside as repeated conventions 
were held. However, this belief was 
proved false at the Chicago conven- 
tion the next year when the attend- 
ance again exceeded 9000. “But 
then,” the prognosticators said, “Chi- 
cago is centrally located and natural- 
ly it’s easy to get a big volume. Wait 
until the convention is held at Los 
Angeles next year way out on the 
coast—it will really begin to drop 
then.” The attendance at Los Angeles 
was more than 11,000! Attendance at 
Atlantic City last year ran close to 
the 9000 recorded there in 1946. 

But the diehards were uncon- 
vinced. “We've been along the east 
coast twice now since the war,” they 
said. “When the convention is held 
in Florida youll find that we’ve 
played out our luck.” Well, it looks 
as if they’re still wrong. Advance 
registrations as this is written al- 
ready equal those of any of the pre- 
vious postwar conventions, and it 
seems that Kiwanis will continue to 
swing from east and west, north and 
south to gather in ever increasing 
numbers for the annual get-together 
each year from now on. 

District tours and special trains are 
already arranged and a number of 
side trips te the attractions at Ha- 
vana, the Bahamas and the State of 
Florida are expected to hit a new 
high. The California-Nevada District 
special train will stop over at Doug- 
las, Arizona for a tour of Chiricahua 
National Monument and luncheon at 
Silver Spur Ranch with the Kiwanis 
Clubs of Douglas and Bisbee; at El 
Paso for a trip to Juarez, Mexico; at 
San Antonio for a visit to the famous 


Alamo; at New Orleans for an entire 
day and evening for sightseeing, 
luncheon and dinner at noted New 
Orleans eateries and for shopping 
and good fellowship; at Mobile, Ala- 
bama for breakfast at Battlehouse 
and a tour of the very famous Bellin- 
grath Gardens; at Winter Haven, 
Florida for a tour of Lake Wales and 
the beautiful Bok Tower, then to 
arrive in Miami on the afternoon of 
Sunday, May 7. 

The Illinois-Eastern Iowa District 
delegates have arranged a “Cruise by 
Starlight” to Havana on the S S 
Florida, to leave Miami Thursday, 
May 11, arriving in Havana Friday, 
May 12, at 8 a.m. They will stay at 
the Hotel Nacional for two days of 
sightseeing and water cruising. An 
air tour to Hotel Nacional has also 
been arranged by the I-I District. 
And after the Havana trip there will 
be a land trip through Florida, and 
those who have arranged it say it 
will give members one of the most 
delightful and restful trips that could 
be taken through the Sunshine State. 

Travelers will leave Miami via 
motor on the morning of Sunday, 
May 15, visit Indian Village en route 
to the Everglades over the Tamiami 
Trail, where they’ll have lunch. They 
will have dinner, at St. Petersburg 
and stay there over night. The next 
day they will go sightseeing in St. 
Petersburg and Tampa. They will 
visit Bok Tower the next day and 
then motor through the great citrus 
producing country—through thou- 
sands of acres of orange and grape 
fruit farms—to Silver Springs, th: 
famed underwater fairyland. For tw 
more days they will tour and the 
arrive at Jacksonville the evenin 
of May 19 to take the special trai 
home. 

The Texas-Oklahoma District 
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lanning one of the largest delega- 
ons from those two states, and they 
ll travel south to New Orleans to 
in with the Louisiana delegation 
Friday mornirfg, May 5 for a 
and get-together followed by a 
ymbined trip to Miami. 
The Pennsylvania District plans a 
ost-convention tour from Miami to 
Vlexico, May 12 to 28. The New York 
district will stop at St. Augustine, 
Marineland and Daytona Beach on 
eir way to Miami. At the end of the 
ynvention they will leave Miami on 
he palatial SS Florida, having din- 
er aboard and arriving in Havana 
the next morning. They, too, will 
tay at the Hotel Nacional for three 
full days of sightseeing. At the end 
f the third day they will board the 
Florida again, arriving in Miami the 
e next morning. On Monday a motor 


, coach line will take a cress-state 
N tour through West Palm Beach, 
gy Hollywood, Fort Lauderdale, Boca 
Raton and then to Lake Wales for a 
e dinner meeting with the local Kiwa- 
- nis club. They will visit famous Bok 
1, Tower also, as well as Winter Haven 
d ind Cypress Gardens, motoring to 
0 Tampa for dinner with the Tampa 
df Kiwanis club. On the next day, 
Wednesday, they will leave on their 
t special train for Ocala where buses 
y will take them to Silver Springs. 
S From there they will take a train 
2 back to New York City. 
a These are by no means all the 
it special arrangements that have been 
yf made, but they are typical of what 
n every one of the twenty-nine dis- 
0 tricts is planning. 
t. The Fifth Division of the Alabama 
ll District has invited all convention 
d travelers going through Alabama to 
it stop by at Dadeville on May 4 to at- 
st tend an inter-club meeting of the 
d entire Fifth Division that will fea- 
e, ture good fellowship, a good program 
ia and southern fried cat fish and hush 
y; puppies. 
re During the convention itself the 
ni program will be packed with worth- 
ry while addresses and musical and en- 
g tertainment features. Among the 
xt speakers from outside the organiza- 
a tion are Paul G. Hoffman, adminis- 
ll trator of the Economic Cooperation 
id Administration; Representative Wal- 
1s ter H. Judd, Minneapolis, former 
Chinese medical missionary and rec- 


ognized as one of the outstanding 
Y speakers in Congress; James M. 
(Jimmie) Fidler, writer for The Ki- 
wanis Magazine; E. V. Rickenbacker, 
president, Eastern Air Lines; Secre- 
tary of Defense Louis Johnson; 
Carlos P. Romulo, president of the 
General Assembly of the United Na- 
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tions; Rev. Marshall R. Reed, bishop 
of the Methodist Church in the De- 
troit area; John Fisher, Toronto, 
widely known Canadian newspaper 
man. And we will hear J. Hugh 
Jackson, president of Kiwanis Inter- 
national and dean of the Graduate 
School of Business at Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

The musical program already in- 
cludes talent from many Kiwanis 
districts. There will be vocal soloists 
from Plant City, Florida; Birming- 
ham, Alabama; Deland, Florida; and 
Greenville, Illinois. Instrumental 
numbers have been offered by or- 
ganizations from Southwest Miami; 
Kings Mountain, North Carolina; 
and Macon, Georgia. There will be 
quartets from West Palm Beach; 


Gainesville, Georgia; Northside At- 
lanta, Georgia; Lenoir, North Caro- 
lina and the Edgewater Club, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 

There will be a sextet from Moor- 
head, Kentucky and an octet from 
Indianapolis, Indiana and the twelve 
Melody Maids from Pekin, Illinois. 
High school and college choirs and 
glee clubs are booked from Union 
College, Barbourville, Kentucky; 
Stetson University, Deland, Florida 
and a Kiwanis choir from Chicago 
Heights, Illinois. The largest musical 
aggregation will be 120 voices from 
the Manitee River Choral Club of 
Bradenton, Florida. At the Sunday 
night presentation a massed chorus 
of nearly two hundred voices will 
provide the music. THE END 
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MAGINE what a peaceful—and dull—world this would 
be if everybody thought alike on everything. I 

don’t say that peace isn’t worth the dullness that would 
go with it, but it would be a tremendously static state 
if there were no differences of opinion, no forces pulling 
in various directions to carry out their own ideas of 
progress, no ambitions to lift up individuals and groups 
to higher standards 

A world of peace—complete peace—in many ways 
would be a fine thing, but if peace is to be attained only 
by one group winning over all opposing groups to its 
own thinking, we might just as well forget about it. 

This applies not only to peace between nations, but 
that make our democracy 


the virile force that it is. 


Come to think of it, our right to disagree would not be 
such a mighty privilege if it were not exercised. And so 
it seems that hope for unity should be based not on 
eliminating differences of opinion, but on reconciling 
them. Yet we go doggedly on, each one of us, whether 
we are individuals or organizations, firm in the belief 
that we will get nowhere unless our own views are 
superimposed upon all of our opponents. 

Even those who agree that world government is es- 
sential to our ultimate salvation as a race disagree 
among themselves as to the method and aren’t willing 
to pull together. It would seem that at least where prin- 
ciples are the same, agreement should be easy. 

It’s too bad that we citizens of the United States and 
Canada are adding to this feeling that unity and recon- 
ciliation of opposing schools of thought are dependent 
on eliminating rather than reconciling differences. We 
do just that whenever we speak so emphatically of the 
unbroken good will that has existed between our two 
countries for so many years. 

Right now, with US-Canada Good Will Week cele- 
brated from the twenty-third to the twenty-ninth of 
this month, pages of print and cubits of assembly hall 
air will be filled with resounding phrases to the effect 
that all the world should be able to live together in 
harmony without any bickering because the United 
States and Canada have existed side by side for almost 
two centuries without even a quarrel. 

The trouble with this line of talk is, first, that it isn’t 
so and, second, that even if it were, it would not be as 
great a story as the actual account of the continual con- 
flict that characterized the relations between our two 
great countries for more than a century. 

That the United States and Canada could quarrel 


peace between capital and 
labor, between business 
and government, between 
all the other extremes in 
political, social, economic 
and even spiritual groups 
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or men? 
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over their differences and yet settle all of them peace- 
ably is the real story. 

Rivalry was keen for both personal gain and for na- 
tional growth during the westward expansion when 
the borders of these two countries were established. 
Even after the Great Lakes boundary was settled upon 
—and it was a compromise, by the way, and not a case 
of one side winning over the other—further boundary 
disputes continued to causé irritation. And the final 
international boundary was still a matter of argument 
during the war between the United States and Great 
Britain in 1812, although theoretically the question had 
been settled by a treaty in 1783. Then came the North- 
West Boundary Dispute, 
and by 1838 it was a 
really hot subject of dis- 
agreement. It was not 
until 1842 that both sides 
agreed to a compromise. 
The frontier we speak of 
as being the longest un- 
fortified boundary in the world remained in dispute for 
more than a century, and an acceptable compromise 
was not made until 1903. 

No groups of people can agree conclusively. One of 
the differences between animals and men—there are 
many, of course, but this is the important one for the 
moment—is that men think for themselves. They do 
not live in droves nor travel in packs. 

The people of Canada and the United States are too 
intelligent to be led by each other when their own in- 
terests and the peculiarities of their background and en- 
vironment dictate separate beliefs. But they are also 
too intelligent to let their differences lead them into 
violence that still settles nothing. 

And so the great story of the friendly relations be- 
tween the two great countries is that they are bot! 
truly great, both individual and yet have been able t 
get along. None of their differences have been elimi- 
nated, but all of them have been settled. 

We are unworthy to call ourselves men when we be- 
lieve that our opponents, who also are men, have 1 
point in an issue. Management cannot be 100 per cent 
right nor labor 100 per cent wrong in their relation 
ships. Private enterprise has proved itself in this na- 
tion, but it still needs government agencies to tak 
care of the general welfare of its people and to regu 
late business for its own good. Socialism might haste: 
the downfall of the indolent, but unchecked capitalis: 
can just as easily hurt as many people through tl 
selfishness of the ambitious. 

Somewhere there is a compromise—not a compromi 
of principle, but a compromise of practicability. It 
the duty of all sides to seek it rather than fight 
definitely in favor of a theory. THE END 
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This massive X-ray 

machine is operated by the 
US Bureau of Standards. 
Note the man standing above 
this apparatus. Will 

private research likewise be 
dwarfed by government? 


*& With tax dollars 
incle Sam has built 
a mammoth scientific 
establishment § that 
is a competitor of 
private industry. 
Do results justify 
the cost? * 

* 

* 
By JOHN L. KENT 

* 


+ + + + 


OUh * 


‘OVERNMENT competition with 
y business has increased so great- 
‘ within the past few decades that 
no one even tries now to oppose it. 
Younger generations have grown up 
in an era when their government was 
involved in everything, consequently 
many people now never will be con- 
‘ed that the functions of govern- 
nent should be limited to governing. 

\nd now the government has gone 
n a big way into something else that 
iad been reserved almost entirely to 
vate initiative—science and re- 
ch. Undoubtedly much of this 
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activity is justified. Some, howgver, 
may not be. The time to decide is 
now, before so much progress is 
made that it becomes expedient to 
have scientific research taken over 
by the government entirely. 

The federal government has in- 
vested over two billion dollars in its 
own physical plant and equipment 
for scientific research. Of the esti- 
mated 30,000 scientists employed by 
Uncle Sam, about a third are in lab- 
oratories in the metropolitan Wash- 
ington area. Aided by thousands of 
non-professional workers, the scien- 
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tists conduct research in physics, 
agriculture, medicine and other sci- 
ences. 

The largest research agency in 
Washington is the Commerce De- 
partment’s National Bureau of 
Standards located in the residential 
area off fashionable Connecticut 
Avenue. The Bureau of Standards is 
the principal federal agency for re- 
search in physics, chemistry and en- 
gineering. 

It acts as custodian of the nation’s 
standards of measurement, carries 
on research leading to improved 











neasurement metnods determines 


1 


physical constants and properties of 


materials, develops and prescribes 
pecifications for federal supplies and 
senerally serves the government and 
industry as adviser in scientific and 
technical matters and in testing, re- 
earch and development in the physi- 
Cal ciences 
The bureau’s 
include giant X-ray gener- 
hydraulic testing stands, a 
and even a semi-com- 


testing and research 
devices 
ators 
radio station, 
mercial size paper mill. 

A few miles across the city line at 
Bethesda, Maryland, a giant medical 
research center is rising. Spread over 
olling acres are a score of buildings 
of the National Institutes of Health 
of the Public Health Sérvice. 

The buildings house the National 
Cancer Institute, National Heart In- 
titute, the Experimental Biology 
and Medicine Institute, the Micro- 
biological Institute, and the Institute 
of Dental Research. 

Now under construction is a thir- 
teen-story clinical center building. 
The new structure will house the 
new National Institute of Mental 
Health and hospital facilities of sev- 
eral other institutes. The clinical cen- 
ter is to be an unusual combination 
of a hospital and laboratory within 
a single structure. The hospital’s 500 
patients will occupy less than a third 
of the space; the remainder will be 
devoted to research laboratories. Pa- 
tients from all parts of the country 


-rred to the clinical center 


on the basis of problems under study 
at various times. 

Across the highway from the Pub- 
lic Health Service buildings is the 
Naval Medical Research Institute 
During the war Navy scientists here 
perfected an anti-flash burn cream as 
numerous other important 
protective instruments. Studies in 
aviation medicine and tick- 


well as 


isotopes, 
borne infections are under way now. 

An important Navy non-medical 
research installation in Washington 
is the Naval Research Laboratory at 
Anacostia, the Potomac in 
southeast Washington. The 
tory, dealing primarily with 


across 
labora- 
basic 


research, was established in 1923 and 


employs over 3000 civilians. Research 
and development conducted at the 
laboratory cost about eighteen mil- 
lion dollars a year. 

During the past two the 
laboratory has been engaged in re- 
search on the effect of air-drag on 
supersonic speeds, precipitation 
static, the separation of isotopes of 
uranium, and the human factor in 
missile-control systems. Its upper 
atmospheric research includes the 
measuring of ionization and solar 
spectra and cosmic rays. 

Also located in Anacostia is the 
Navy’s largest and most modern 
photographic laboratory, built during 
1942-43. The Naval Photographic 
center has unique facilities for cen- 
tral processing, printing and produc- 


years 


A researcher at the National Cancer Institute in Washington, 


a 


is shown involved in work that may lead to the discovery of a cure 


for the disease which has created a nationwide problem in control. 


Health Service photo 
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plant for still and motion pic- 
ture photography. In addition, it 

a research headquarters for the test- 
ing of camera lenses, photo-sensi- 
tized materials and chemical solu- 
tions. The first showings of movie 
and still photos of such important 
projects as atomic bomb tests and 
other secret undertakings are held at 


tion 


the Anacostia center. 

But the largest Navy science cen- 
ter is the new $35,000,000 Naval Ord- 
nance Laboratory located on a 938- 
acre tract at White Oak, Maryland, 
ten miles north of Washington. Th« 
laboratory contains the world’s first 
mobile betatron, a ten-million-volt 
X-ray generator whose rays are 
capable of penetrating sixteen inche 
of steel. The new equipment, so pow- 
erful that it must be housed in a 
building surrounded by three-foot 
walls of concrete, was 
placed in operation early in 1949. 


reinforced 


Tue setatron will be used princi- 
pally for studying the complex in- 
ternal assemblies of mines, torpedoes 
and other items of Naval ordance. 

The White Oak laboratories also 
contain a German supersonic wind 
tunnel which includes the highly ac- 
curate Schlieren bench, an optical 
device by means of which 
flow around the tested projectile is 
photographed. 

The Navy’s Bureau of Ships oper- 
ates the David W. Taylor Model 
Basin several miles west of Washing- 
ton at Carderock, Maryland. The 
basin’s towing-model shop, wher 
accurately scaled models of proposed 
ships are made, is a mechanic's 
dream of precision woodworking 
machinery. Skilled modelmakers are 
everywhere. These accomplished 
craftsmen handle a piece of wood a 
if they were carving delicate plati- 
num jewelry. 

The main attraction of the mode! 
basin is a long, narrow tank of water 
in which these models are towed. Th 
tank is so precisely constructed that 
the middle of the 2775-foot basin 
five-eighths of an inch higher than 
the ends so that the curvature of th: 
earth is followed. The models, repre- 
senting ships of various forms and 
shapes, are built accurately to sca 
and are towed under controlled co 
ditions. The performance of t! 
models is carefully recorded, a: 
from the data thus obtained the pe 
formance of full-scale vessels of sim- 
ilar shapes is predicted. 

Changes found necessary as a re- 
sult of these model tests can be easi 
and cheaply made at that sta 
whereas alterations on the full-s 
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Official U. S. Navy photo 
The first industrial betatron capable 
of penetrating more than twelveeinches 
of steel belongs to the Navy. Purchase 
of this machine by the government shows 
the extent of Uncle Sam’s researching. 


vessel would be difficult, costly and 
time-consuming. 

To the research-minded visitor to 
Washington, the Navy Code and Sig- 
nal Laboratory and the Experimental 
Diving Unit at the Naval Gun Fac- 
tory are also of interest. 

At the Naval Observatory visitors 
may look through telescopes and see 
how the light from distant stars actu- 
ates sensitive devices and a “master 
clock” upon which the nation’s time 
is based. 

The Army has a number of re- 
search installations in the Washing- 
ton area. Medical research is under 
way at the Army Institute of Path- 
ology and the Army Medical Center. 

Considerable part of the Army’s 


research in the physical sciences is 
carried out at the 240-acre Engineer 
Center at Fort Belvoir, Virginia, 
across the Potomac and twenty miles 
south of Washington. One of the cen- 
ter’s eight interesting laboratories is 
the tropical testing chamber, where 
materials and equipment may be 
subjected to the action of rot-induc- 
ing mold and fungus growth under 
tropical conditions of heat and damp- 
ness. 

While these military laboratories 
are generally concerned with prob- 
lems of war, a few miles northeast 
of Washington scientists are con- 
cerned with the most peaceful of 
man’s occupations—agriculture. 

At the Agriculture Research Cen- 
ter at nearby Beltsville, Maryland, 
the Department of Agriculture is en- 
gaged in fundamental agricultural 
research. The center’s reservation 
comprises an area of approximately 
11,700 acres. Scientific research and 
experimental activities of nine of 
the department’s bureaus and sev- 
eral other governmental agencies are 
conducted here. 

To study road materials and road 
construction, the Public Roads Ad- 
ministration operates a research lab- 
oratory at Gravelly Point, Virginia, 
near the Washington National Air- 
port. The laboratory was built in 
1939 and is staffed by forty-two tech- 
nicians. It consists of four major sec- 
tions dedicated to research on soils, 
bituminous materials, concrete and 
structural design. In addition, the 
laboratory has a number of shops for 
testing, standardization and instru- 
ment development work. A few miles 





south at Hybla Valley, the Public 
Roads Administration has a large 
oval test track where vehicular 
studies are made. It is paved with 
sections of various types of road sur- 
faces. 

Many of the government depart- 
ments carry out research programs 
as part of their work. Little is heard 
of this research, but its impact is evi- 
dent in the many everyday things 
for which the government is respon- 
sible. Our paper money, for example. 

To achieve necessary standards of 
perfection and individuality, as well 
as production requirements of nor- 
mal operations, the Treasury De- 
partment’s Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing established a research lab- 
oratory in its Washington plant about 
ten years ago. The research is cen- 
tered on improving production, 
studying deterrents to counterfeiting, 
and developing new processes and 
materials. 

A central control laboratory for 
coined money operated by the Bu- 
reau of the Mint is located in the 
Treasury Building. Here special met- 
allurgical, chemical and _ physical 
investigations are made. Check ana- 
lyses upon the work of the mint 
bureau’s field laboratories are also 
performed here. 

Washington research facilities, like 
its government buildings, evidently 
will continue to grow. Americans 
have learned the value of scientific 
research, especially during the past 
war, and intend to keep world 
science leadership. Now, even their 
government, usually believed unpro- 
gressive, is doing its part. THE END 





ial U. 8. Navy photo 


The Navy makes motion pictures, and this photograph shows a 
group of government experts filming a movie in the Naval 
Photographic Center. The three-story shooting room was con- 
structed in order that no vibrations could reach the camera. 
Comparable facilities are available to some federal employees. 
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nation and lower 


At the highway research laboratory of the Public Roads Ad- 
ministration, cylindrical samples of different road surfaces 
are polished until smooth before microscopic examination. The 
result of this study will be more durable roads throughout the 
maintenance expenses for all taxpayers. 





Radio amateurs can foster 


the community spirit with 





low-power networks, operated for the benefit of neighbors instead of sponsors, 


AS SOMEONE once said, people com- 
l plain about the weather but 
no one ever does anything about it. 
And the same goes for radio and its 
overpowering commercials, chilly 
remoteness from community life, 
canned features—you know its faults. 

But one man did do something 
about radio, back in 1948 at Christ- 
mas time. He built a transmitter for 
his fourteen-year-old son, and the 
family celebrated with a Yuletide 
broadcast. The neighbors dropped 
in, fidgeted, spoke into the micro- 
phone hesitantly, gained confidence 
and finally had to be torn away from 
the mike as they broadcast Christ- 
mas greetings to the neighborhood. 
Listeners phoned in excitedly and 
Noel in Wilmington, Delaware was a 
double-colossal success. 

Such a success that every night for 
five months this home magically be- 
came a_ broadcasting station for 
ninety minutes as the neighbors, 
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with increasing self-assurance, be- 
came radio performers entertaining 
not only shut-ins, but all those who 
welcomed the change from the big, 
impersonal radio stations. Get-ac- 
quainted projects sprang up like 
weeds and the kids sang, recited and 
talked with that peculiar mixture 
of naiveté and semi-professionalism 
that the young-with-talent always 
possess. 

Other nights were taken up with 
quizzes, interviews, adults with tal- 
ent (or no talent but willingness) 
and records. “I'd like the crowd to 
hear my new record,” was easy. 
“Put it on the turntable and play it, 
Joe. It is Joe, isn’t it? My name’s 
Dull, Marshall Dull... .” 

Dull is a former radio store com- 
plaint adjuster who knows people 
and radio fans from that side of the 
mike. He later became Wilmington’s 
chief radio engineer, and is currently 
being eyed by the Federal Com- 


munications Commission, which has 
both a few ideas and a few gripes 
anent our project. 

Incidentally. if you fancy Dull as a 
millionaire able to order casually the 
makings of a WNBC for his son's 


Christmas stocking, you’re on the 


wrong channel. Dull isn’t rich, and 
the transmitter isn’t any WNBC. A 


a matter of fact, it has a range of 


precisely one neighborhood. It cost 
under $250 and is technically know: 
as a wired wireless. 

Wired wireless, you ask? 

The above, listeners. uses house- 
hold electric current instead of th 
air as a medium for carrying th 
same sort of radio waves that exho 
you to use this and wear that. 

Dull built it himself. The trans 
mitter plugs into the handiest wa 
socket, and the household current 
without in the least affecting tl 
toaster or curling iron—delivers tl 
program to any ordinary radio se‘ 
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Jne condition: the radio set must 
ye nearby. At once the drawback 
nd virtue of the system—no dis- 
ance to speak of, and so, perforce, 
community project. 

The word radio—for too long—has 
eant a high-powered broadcasting 
tation, glistening with chromium 
nd shiny doormen and littered with 
ice presidents. What with talent 
lso being high-powered and Mr. 
Petrillo riding herd on the musical 
erformers, the big stations are out 
for you and me as _ participants. 
Audience-participation shows are 
the exception, but they carry the 
possible penalty of a fur coat, ice 
box, mansion, new car, case of beer 
nd trip to Tibet. 

The Dull idea—in sharp contrast— 
nsists that any community can have 
a small broadcasting station of its 





ments to the existing limitations on 
such low-power setups. 

And so, continues the FCC, it feels 
that premature publicity (this arti- 
cle, for instance) “would be mislead- 
ing to the public and invite the 
spread of neighborhood broadcasting 
systems which, if they are not al- 
ready illegal, may soon be banned or 
greatly restricted.” 

In other words, don’t talk, chum— 
wait until we've decided whether 
you may or may not set up a private 
radio station. And any talking to 
the commission must needs be via an 
original and fourteen copies of all 
statements, briefs or comments— 
in accordance with the provisions of 
Section 1.764. 

Wired wireless—of which we’re 
speaking—does present one diffi- 
culty. The radio waves may jump 
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very own—sans Petrillo, fur coats, 
and d ‘me i -kily he e ip- 
and doormen. Luckily, the equip 
ment isn’t expensive to buy and in- 
stall—and that includes transmitter, 
microphone, turntable, fadingboard, 
monitoring equipment and recording 
apparatus. 


Bur as we sam, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission of Wash- 
ington, D. C. is in a bit of a tizzy 
about this type of broadcasting unit. 

In a letter addressed to the author 
of this article, the FCC says, in ef- 
fect, that this sort of low-power 
operation is presently unlicensed by 
the commission, but permitted to 
exist if it meets certain requirements. 

However, it adds, because of many 
reported instances of interference to 
licensed radio stations (the furcoat, 
Tibet tribe) from devices supposedly 
ow-powered, the matter is now sub- 
ject to regulatory proceedings before 
the FCC—with a view to amend- 
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off the wire and radiate freely in 
space. This can be a natural result, 
or it may be the outcome of inexpert 
operation of the transmitter. Either 
way, it comes out as interference in 
nearby receivers tuned to regular air 
shows—interference expressing it- 
self as squeaks, squeals, squawks and 
buzzing. 

For that reason, wired wireless is 
not for novices or children. 

Dull points out that the big, plushy 
radio outfits may also set up squeaks, 
squeals and buzzing—if improperly 
operated—and they squeak far be- 
yond their immediate neighborhood. 
Wired wireless can’t bother beyond 
a limited area. 

The mere possibility of interfer- 
ence, Dull argues wisely, doesn’t 
influence the FCC in the direction 
of keeping commercial radio stations 
off the air. Instead it licenses, su- 
pervises them. The same control, 
he thinks, should be exercised over 





wired-wireless stations which, after 
all, serve on a non-profit basis. 

Dull is as anxious as the FCC to 
discourage unqualified operation of 
this low-power type of broadcasting. 
He would prefer that interested com- 
munities consider his project an ex- 
periment, not a pattern. He’s dem- 
onstrated that it’s possible, meets a 
need. The next step is control and 
regulation. 

When radio was a mere crying 
infant, the FCC licensed low- 
powered stations along with the 
others, but, when radio mushroomed 
into a Paul Bunyan, the FCC, over- 
worked and understaffed, unloaded 
the low-powered stations as being 
less in the public interest. It now 
concerns itself only with stations of 
250 watts or over. 

Dull’s station is only a twenty- 
five-watt job (by the time the signal 
reaches the extremity of its service 
area, it’s reduced to the order of sev- 
eral millionths of a watt), but it’s as 
much in the public interest altruis- 
tically as any big station loaded to 
the insulators with free ice boxes. 

As to the channels of radio fre- 
quency waves, the average radio set 
can tune in, theoretically, ninety-six 
channels, but the average listener 
uses only six of these. The other 
ninety generally bring in static or 
several stations jumbled together. 
Since low-power stations have such 
a small range, several could roost on 
the same channel in perfect harmony, 
even in the same city. Three chan- 
nels, reserved exclusively for neigh- 
borhood stations, would take care of 
the entire country’s needs and still 
leave other listeners their six good, 
eighty-seven unused channels. 

The FCC has a model setup in its 
Citizens’ Radio Service for amateur 
short-wave broadcasting. The FCC 
licenses qualified radio men to su- 
pervise broadcasting groups like the 
auto-inspection setups of many 
states. The FCC could duplicate 
their amateur short-wave plan for 
the low-power club. 

Dull advises people interested in 
low-power transmission—for the 
present—to take these steps: 

Get a radio man to draw up spec- 
ifications for the proper equipment 
and have him agree to make periodic 
checkups of the proposed station. 

Present such plans to the FCC and 
request a license. The more such 
requests the better, as regards the 
FCC. 

Then if the FCC gives the go- 
ahead signal, the course of action 
would be as follows: 

Construct a transmitter. For plans, 
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ee Popular Science Magazine, Feb- 
ary 1945 issue, page 192: and 

March 1945 issue, page 192. A manu- 

facturer could make the equipment 

o sell for about $250 

plug the transmitter into 


ordinary electric outlet 


Operation involves power control, 


lrequency control, modulation, etc.. 
as in commercial broadcasting but on 

reduced scale. This operation re- 
quires experience and skill to pre- 
vent the interference which is mak- 
ing the FCC wax wroth. 


Two currents now travel together 


over the household wires of the 


neighborhood—the original electric 


current oscillating at sixty cycles per 


second and the superimposed radio 
waves ditto-ing at 10,000 cycles per 
econd. Nothing whatsoever happens 
to the lights and so on being used in 
the locality. Electric companies put 
radio signals on their own power 


lines so engineers at different power 


stations can talk to each other. 

Any ordinary radio receiver with- 
in range and tuned to the same fre- 
quency as the transmitter will re- 
ceive both the electric current and 
the radio energy, plucking out the 
latter and returning it to its original 


sound forms. Best reception is al- 


ways in sets closest to the transmit- 
ter, as resistance offered by the wire 
increases with distance. Since your 
home electricity uses low power for 
cheapness, the radio range is com- 
paratively small (up to fifty city 
blocks). 

The Dull family found that the 
neighborhood’s level of tolerance and 
fair play went up as their station 
continued its work. Sometimes they 
moved the equipment to a nearby 
church to send out its services. 
Trouble rated a mention over the 
station, and help poured in on the 
sufferers. Good news spread equally 
fast and new families were treated to 
phone calls of welcome. “We have 
a radio station of our own!” proud 
neighbors boasted to outsiders. And 
outsiders who’d been interviewed 
over the wireless made excuses to 
call on their old friends as often as 
possible to you-know-what. Twenty 
people offered to announce and an- 
swer the phone. Families agreed to 
contribute dues to assist with 
finances. An audience check showed 
that nine out of ten homes in the 
area tuned the station in regularly. 

But the station had to be discon- 


tinued—for the simple reason that 
the Dull’s bulging four-room house 
wasn’t up to accommodating the one 
hundred and more enthusiasts who 
showed up nightly. Turning people 
away, cutting down on participants 
were the very things the enterprise 
was pledged to avoid. So that was 
that. 

The FCC suggested that this arti- 
cle be withheld until after the pro- 
ceedings, “when it may be possible 
to present a more accurate and defin- 
itive picture of the extent to which, 
if any, such low-power broadcast 
activities may be lawfully carried 
on.” 

Mr. Dull, on the other hand, feels 
that the public response from -the 
story should be given an opportunity 
to become organized. Letters could 
be turned over to a Kiwanis commit- 
tee with whom Dull would work. An 
organized approach to the FCC 
would do much to insure a better 
chance of success for the neighbor- 
hood stations. 

And—remembering the FCC 
above “to which, if any,” in re future 
low-power broadcast activities—an 
organized approach is_ obviously 
highly essential. THE END 
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—_— DRIVING is more than an ideal 
in Dallas, Texas because of 650 T-Men. 
The public doesn’t know their names; 
they wear no uniforms and draw no 
pay. But these volunteers have cut 
the county’s traffic death rate in half 
during the past eleven years, even 
though the population and number of 
registered vehicles has almost doubled. 

A good example of how the plan 
works is the case of a Dallasite who 
recently speeded through a red light. 
No siren sounded as the intersection 
faded in his rear-view mirror, so the 
lawbreaker arrived home feeling smart 
because he thought he’d put one over 
on the cops. What he had failed to 
notice was a bystander who scribbled 
his license number on a post card. Two 
days later the motorist discovered that 
a T-Man had reported the red light 
incident, and the chief of police knew 
all about it. Instead of receiving a 
ticket and a court summons, the guilty 
motorist got a fatherly letter from the 


Violator: 


By CHRIS GLENN 


chief, who pointed out the danger of 
running traffic lights. 

The motorist’s reaction to this letter 
was first amazement, then bewilder- 
ment, and finally shame at trying to 
cheat the law, which had proved itself 
reasonable and friendly. 

Subtler than the old arrest-and-fine 
technique, the T-Men’s method is ef- 
fective because it works on motorists’ 
consciences. T-Men make drivers real- 
ize it is both foolish and futile to 
break the law just because no police- 
man is in sight. And T-Men have made 
thousands of careless drivers feel as 
guilty as the jam-smeared boy caught 
leaving the forbidden pantry. 

In 1947, T-Men’s vigilance resulted 
in 11,670 such letters to violators of 
traffic laws. Thirteen per cent went to 
light-runners; twenty-two per cent to 
speedsters; nine per cent to those who 
had ignored stop signs; eleven per cent 
to reckless passers; and nine per cent 
to those who gave no hand signals. 


One Dallasite who received a T-Man 
letter from the chief replied: “I have 
received your courteous letter calling 
my attention to a T-Man’s report on 
my speeding through a school zone. I 
appreciate your letter, as it reminded 
me that I was endangering the lives 
of children, and I have school age 
children, myself. I have heard of these 
friendly letters, but this is my first 
time to receive one. You may be 
assured that I will improve my driving 
habits in the future.” 

If this motorist gets careless again, 
the chief will probably hear about it 
from the T-Men. Of course, they can’t 
spot all violations, because T-Men hold 
regular jobs as insurance men, bank- 
ers, doctors and merchants—safety 
work is just their hobby. T-Men are 
just ordinary citizens, chosen for their 
common sense and interest in com- 
munity service, and given a number 
by the police and the Citizens’ Traffic 
Commission. This number is the only 
identification appearing on cards to 
report careless drivers. The numbering 
system keeps the names of T-Men 
secret from all but top safety officers 
and Robert W. Thompson, an insur- 
ance man who heads the T-Men. Hé 
is the only T-Man known to the public 

T-Men don’t even know each other. 
This secrecy prevents the organization 
from becoming social, and emphasizes 
the fact that T-Men are communit) 
servants whose only function is t 
make Dallas safer. THE END 
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Once a year the citizens of Freeport, Texas hold a deep sea fishing party for 
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They didn't forget the Vet 


By ROBERT CHAMBERS 


A FLEET OF fishing boats will pull 
out from the docks of Freeport, 
Texas on June 17, and the Freeport 


_(Brazosport) Kiwanis club’s fourth 


annual fishing trip for disabled vet- 
erans will be under way. 

Two hundred veterans, all fifty per 
cent or more disabled, will be aboard. 
So will Kiwanians from the Freeport 
club, but only as “caddies,” because 
no able-bodied persons are permitted 
to fish on this trip. Instead, Kiwan- 
ians will be baiting hooks for armless 
boys and directing the blind. 

The Freeport Kiwanis project, 
which has drawn warm-hearted 
thanks from Veterans Administration 
and Red Cross officials, grew out of 
an idea offered by Andy Anderson of 
the Houston Press. Thousands of vets 
know Andy, the small, red-faced 


After the fishing party last 

year, George Seale, a one-armed vet, 
congratulated Kiwanian G. C. 
Hardman on the success of the event. 
Seale’s reaction typified the veterans’ 
attitude toward this activity. 
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vriter with the big heart. He 
1g Wwar-injured men 
e fun through sports back in the 
when words like “Salerno” and 
nal” were in headlines in- 
tead of histor y book 

H fishing tales, for 
eated so much interest among vet- 


erans that he turned to Freeport Ki- 


] 
example, 


inians early in 1947 with the sug- 
gestion that they sponsor a fishing 
rip for veterans who had suffered a 


cent or more disability. The 
idea was planted in the right place. 
Judge G. C. Hardman became chair- 
man of a Freeport Kiwanis commit- 
tee which quickly laid plans for the 
Other citizens of Freeport 


nity per 


project 
were heartily in favor of the project: 
Boat owners contributed the use of 
their boats: businessmen came 
through with tackle, food and the 


| 1 


other paraphernalia necessary for a 


large-scale fishing trip 
Seventy disabled vets turned out 
! n 1947: 100 in 1948: and 156 last year. 


Seven blind vets took the 1949 trip. 
Two boys had lost arms, six had no 
leg and twelve were in wheel 
chairs. Some were deaf, while others 
still packed bullets in their stom- 
achs. From the Houston VA Hospital 
came a bus loaded with thirty psy- 
chopathic patients, many of whom 
had been in locked wards and had 
not been away from the hospital for 
months. 

Some vets brought their wives and 
children along, and the wives of 


Freeport Kiwanians helped enter- 
tain the women and children while 
the men fished 

Last year’s well-loaded 
boats left the piers at six in the morn- 


. ] 1 ] 
ing. Some made their way to twelve- 


fishing 


mile banks, while the hardier craft 
went thirty-two miles out to sea 
The total catch, weighing 1200 
included kingfish and red 
snapper, ling and other species. Mac 
Abercrombie, a vet with both arms 
off above the elbow, reeled in a 
twenty-five-pound kingfish to cap- 
ture the Kiwanis prize for the big- 


pounds 








Mac Abercrombie, top left, and Congressional Medal of Honor 

Winner Bill Harrell check the day’s catch after the last outing. Abercrombie 
landed the largest fish in 1949. Shown above are some wheel 

chair patients who went fishing. From left to right, they are: Elwood 
McClaughenty, Olin McCarty, Bill Powell and Rex Kiser. 





gest fish. Mac got no help from Ki- 
wanians—a gadget let him operate 
the reel. Bill Harrell, another armless 
boy from San Antonio, won runner- 
up spot with a fifteen-pounder. 

Awarding of prizes for the biggest 
fish, the most fish, and the most un- 
usual fish followed the evening’s fish 
fry at Freeport’s community club- 
house. Tantalizing fried fish rated an 
equal share of attention with tall 
tales about the day’s fishing. 

Andy and Judge Hardman now are 
making plans to handle the record 
crowd of disabled veterans which 
they expect this year. 

“T am sure that we will have thirty 
from San Antonio and sixty from 
Houston,” Andy wrote in a recent 
letter to the judge. “Dallas is also or- 
ganizing and will send at least thirty 
and since we usually get boys from 
other sections, I am sure that there 
will be another decided increase.” 

Judge Hardman also reports in- 
quiries from veteran organizations 
as far away as Kansas City and Chi- 
cago. 

“The school gymnasium has been 
reserved for sleeping the ones who 
arrive the night of the sixteenth,” 
he says. 


Reservations are being made at 
tourist camps on the beach for those 
who will bring their families. The 
local chemical company will provid« 
bedding, and local laundries will fur- 
nish linen. Cafes will provide special 
setups for serving food for the early 
arrivals. Overtime service by em- 
ployees is donated. 

Freeport Kiwanians expect to see 
veteran friends returning from Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota, Illinois, New Mex- 
ico, Louisiana, Oklahoma and Ar- 
kansas. They also expect to make 
new friends among disabled veteran 
from other states on this year’s trip. 

General Robert Kerr, chief of spe- 
cial services for the Veterans Admin- 
istration, will send a national office: 
from Washington to attend the fish- 
ing derby. National commanders 
the American Legion, the Disabled 
American Veterans and the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, along with Texa 
Governor Allan Shivers, will prob- 
ably be there, too. 

These men, together with th: 
whole town of Freeport, will try 
show the vets that they’re not fo 
gotten men. Nothing can compensat 
for the arms, legs and eyes they sa 
rificed for victory. But the people 
Freeport hope that this annual fish- 
ing party will bring a day of hap; 
ness into the lives of men who ha 
known much suffering. THE EF 
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ROBERT, man of order 


HE MEMBER of the House of Rep- 
| aan of the United States 
leaps to his feet. “I rise to a question 
of privilege!” he snaps. 

The president of the Kiwanis club 
refers to his notes and recites care- 
fully, “It has been so voted to report 
the resolution back with the pro- 
posed amendments.” 

The Boy Scout clenches his toes 
nervously inside his loafers. “It has 
been moved n’ seconded we elect 
Bill patrol leader. Any other nom’na- 
tions?” 

Possibly none of these three, the 
legislator in the world’s greatest re- 
public, the businessman community 
leader, or the twelve-year-old boy 
vith the bare knees, knows to whom 
he is indebted for the means of con- 
ducting his meeting in an orderly 
fashion. 

Many a club constitution states, 
“The proceedings of this organiza- 
tion shall be conducted according to 
Robert’s Rules of Order.” 

Who was this all-knowing Robert? 
Some medieval scholar, some lawyer, 
some periwigged judge of Old Eng- 
land? Actually, Henry Martyn Rob- 
ert was an American, a soldier, and 
an engineer. He smelled less of the 
library than of the outdoors. During 
his long life of eighty-six years, he 
probably thought he would be re- 
membered for his military and engi- 
neering achievements. 

Of these achievements there was 
quite a list! After graduating from 
West Point in 1857, young Robert 
spent two years in frontier duty, in 
the days when Indians were Indians 
| didn’t keep gift shops, play ma- 
jor league baseball, or run for Con- 
gress. Three years later, when the 
Civil War broke out, Henry Robert 
enlisted as engineer officer; left as a 
major. After the war, he taught prac- 
tical military engineering at West 
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Point. Eventually he was called to 
Washington, D. C. as engineering 
commissioner, charged with the tre- 
mendous task of improving the rivers 
and harbors of a lusty, growing re- 
public from Pittsburgh to Galveston. 

At the birth of the new century 
Major Robert became Brigadier 
General Robert, chief of engineers. 
Shortly afterward he retired from 
government service, but retirement, 
to this sixty-five-year-old soldier, 
didn’t mean idleness on a pension. 
Came the great flood in Galveston, 
Texas. The intrepid little Texas city 
dried itself off, decided to build again 
and build better. Expert Robert came 
to act as head of the board which 
designed Galveston’s famous sea 
wall. In 1911, Good Neighbor Robert, 
decades before the phrase was 
coined, crossed the border into Mex- 
ico to work on the improvement of 
the port of Frontera in Tabasco. 

Achievement enough, surely, for 
one man! 

But General Robert’s real claim to 
immortality lies in two books, a slim 
little volume first published in 1898, 
entitled Rules of Order for Delibera- 
tive Assemblies, and Parliamentary 
Law, in 1923. 

It’s probably safe to say that no 
congressional meeting, no business- 
man’s convention, no high school 
club, hardly a sewing circle, even, 
could get along without Robert. 

What made him realize the need 
for a comprehensive book, outlining 
the tested methods of parliamentary 
procedure, as worked out through 
the centuries by the mother of par- 
liaments in London? 

Was it his orderly, engineering 
mind? 

In a preface, he quotes one of the 
greatest English writers on parlia- 
mentary law: 

“Whether these forms be... the 














Robert’s Rules 


of Order are the machinery 





of democracy, but very 


| little is known about the 


Army officer who 





composed these rules for 


parliamentarians. 


By 
FRANCES FOWLER ALLEN 


most rational or not is really not of 
so great importance. It is much more 
material that there should be a rule 
to go by than what that rule is, that 
there may be uniformity of proceed- 
ing . . . not subject to the caprice 
of the chairman or captiousness of 
the members . . . that order, decency 
and regularity be preserved in a 
public body.” 

Aside from his love for order, 
there shines forth another reason 
for Robert’s work. He had a root- 
deep belief in democracy. His Rules 
of Order are a practical man’s prac- 
tical contribution to his belief, tools 
to help democracy work. Listen to 
the man himself, the man behind the 
rules: 

“A leader in any deliberative as- 
sembly should be prepared for any 
emergency. ... While this knowledge 
greatly increases one’s efficiency, it 
is not wise to make a display of it 
or to use it in a way to interfere 
with carrying out the wishes of the 
majority of the society. Where there 
is radical difference of opinion in an 
organization, one side must yield. 
The great lesson for democracies to 
learn is for the majority to give to 
the minority a full free opportunity 
to present their side of the case, and 
then for the minority, having failed 
to win a majority to their views, 
gracefully to submit . . . and cheer- 
fully to assist in carrying the action 
out until they can secure its repeal.” 

Totalitarians, fascists, communists, 
please note! THE END 
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Along with many other Milwaukieites, the superintendent of Union High School Dis- 
trict took part in the Kiwanis hobby show. Above, he exhibits some myrtle wood bowls, 


‘ne tor 


ence SHOW is one project that 
Z can be used to solve two com- 
munity problems: juvenile delin- 
quency and financing the welfare 
activities of civic organizations. It 
keeps youngsters in line by encour- 


¥ 
Y aging them to spend leisure time 
f constructively. And a_ well-pub- 
ky licized, well-planned hobby show 
x . draws sizable gate receipts. 
ua For these reasons, the Kiwanis 


Club of Milwaukie, Oregon staged 
the elaborate hobby show pictured 


on these pages. It was similar 
other good hobby shows in that 
made big news in local papers: a! 
radio broadcasts. And many peo} 
paid to look at the attractive « 
hibits. 

But the Milwaukie show was 4 
ferent for several reasons. An a 
plane dropped 300 tickets arou! 
town shortly before the show open: 
and finders got in free. Twenty-fi 
merchants redeemed the airbor 
tickets. Another distinction: T 
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Mrs. Ada 
Deggendorfer, a home 
economics expert, 
judges entries in the 
cake-baking 


Above, 


contest. Kiwanian Ben 























Heinz, right, had the job 
of auctioning off the 
cake display. 


To be successful a hobby 
show must be well promoted and 
planned to include a variety of 
skills. 


By CHARLES H. POTTER 


Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Milwaukie, Oregon 


club saved itself the expense of buy- 


ing insurance to protect valuable ex- 
hibits by putting teams of Kiwanians 


to work on anti-theft patrols. And 
before exhibits were dismantled, one 
Kiwanian spent the night on guard 


duty in the exhibition hall. As a 
result, not one item was stolen. 
Those attending the hobby show 
balloted to choose the best exhibits, 
with the blue ribbon winner turning 
prize money over to the Under- 
privileged Child Committee. THE END 
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An evidence of spectator-participation in 





the hobby exhibit is the above picture which shows 


Milwaukie youngsters being lined up for a 
demonstration put on by the telephone company. 
The show’s success was due in large measure 


to the fact that many people took part. 


Wandering leisurely among exhibits, 


men, women and children discovered that some 
of their neighbors have interesting hobbies 


and highly-specialized skills. 








— 
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i. Eimhurst, Hlinois 

lives a minister who is 
recognized by the 
community for his great 
interest in helping troubled 
boys and girls solve their 


personal problems, 


TOR 


By HELEN T. ASCHMANN 











T'S MIDNIGHT and out in the little 
| town of Elmhurst, Illinois a 
chill November rain taps steadily 
against the windows of the rectory. 
The Reverend Chandler Sterling, 
D.D., at work on tomorrow’s sermon, 
lays down his pen at the sharp ring 
of the phone. He picks up the re- 
ceiver, answers. 

“Yes,” he says, his voice quicken- 
ing, “O.K. I'll be there in five min- 
utes.” 

Throwing on a raincoat that has 
seen much weather, Doctor Sterling 
slips out into the quiet street and 
hurries through the storm to his lit- 
tle church—Church of Our Saviou: 
(Episcopal)—two blocks away. 

Police Matron Mary Creighton is 
waiting in the vestibule. And hud- 
dled in a chair beside her a girl—a 
child, almost—is sobbing, frightened 
and hysterical. 

“She tried to kill herself,” Matron 
Creighton explains. “Jumped in front 
of a bus.” 

The girl springs to her feet. “Leave 
me alone! I’m going to kill myself. 
I’ve got to!” 

But Chandler Sterling has dealt 
with many frightened boys and girls. 
His voice is calm, his words carry 
understanding, tolerant sympathy. 
The girl’s tears still fall, but slowly 
the unreasoning terror fades and she 
tells her story—of an indiscreet and 


HTS... 


«+ 


secret marriage to a sailor now : 
sea, of the discovery of a baby on 
the way—and the fear of stern, un- 
sympathetic parents. 

As she speaks of this the gi 
breaks into sobs again. “I’m afraid 
...I can’t go home. They’l]—they 
—I don’t know what to do.. .” 

But the Reverend Mr. Sterli: 
knows well what to do. Finding 
lodging for the girl that night. 
takes her home next day and acts as 
mediator with her angry parent 
That was last November. Now th: 
are the typical here’s-the-late 
snapshot grandma and grandpa, and 
everybody’s happy. 

Such cases are routine with t 
young minister of the Protest 
Episcopal Church. He is a specia 
in teen-agers’ problems, and Elm- 
hurst is one Illinois town where juve- 
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nile mischief has steadily declined. 
Indeed, delinquencies in all DuPage 
County have, under this good clergy- 
nan’s guidance, fallen away to almost 
,othing. Elmhurst is proud of its up- 
nd-coming youth director. 
So is the Kiwanis Club of Elmhurst 
vhich he joined in 1947. Chandler 
vas chairman of the Underprivileged 
Child committee in 1948 and of Boys 
nd Girls Work last year. He origi- 
ated and directed the club’s annual 
icnic for the boys and girls patrol, 
nd Elmhurst’s children’s theater, 
hich puts on three or four plays a 
ear by children for children. 
Oldtimers say the reverend is just 
great big kid himself, talks their 
nguage. It is much more than that. 
Years of study in psychology and 
ocial sciences, field work among 
hildren of rich and poor, are the 
sundation. Above and beyond is a 
nysterious bond between young 
Father Sterling and all youth. (He is 
isually addressed by the whole com- 
nunity as “Father’—in the “high 
church” tradition of the Episcopal 
Church.) Teen-agers of every faith 
and for miles around know and trust 
him. On the street they hail him 
affectionately as “Hi, Pop Sterling!” 
reserving a subdued greeting of 
“Hello, Father” for more formal oc- 
casions, such as when he arrives on 
Halloween to get them out of jail. 


) eeee 





Rev. Chandler Sterling isa 
friend of kids in trouble. 


IVE YEARS AGO, the Reverend 
handler began organizing the Youth 
enter, the Campus Club, the Friday 
Night Club for under-twelve chil- 
dren, the Saturday Night Club for 
high school age. Wholesome—and 
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accompanied by a drop in the town’s 
police blotter of malicious mischief 
cases; in breaking of street lights; 
deflating of tires on parked cars; 
destruction of private property; and 
all sorts of night marauding common 
to modern uninhibited youth. 

At the local public high school— 
for children of a whole township— 
the minister is an ex-officio member 
of the faculty. Capable teachers are 
assigned to counsel the students, but 
the principal welcomes the assistance 
of this man with such a knack for 
untying adolescent knots. 

Typical of these high school prob- 
lems was the boy whose parents 
thought him ready to graduate. June 
approached. Nearby relatives had 
been invited to attend Junior’s com- 
mencement, relatives from far away 
were sending engraved wristwatches, 
fountain pens, blazing red ties. 

But was Junior pleased or grate- 
ful? No! And why? Well Junior was 
really a year behind his class. With 
incredible ingenuity he had managed 
to keep all high schoo] report cards 
from his parents by signing the cards 
in a fine, flowing penmanship that, 
if it was not his dad’s signature, at 
least was a reasonable facsimile 
thereof. 

Inevitably came the day of reckon- 
ing. Junior was summoned to the 
office. The Reverend Doctor Sterling 
arriving upon the scene must have 
looked, to Junior’s anguished eyes, 
like a heaven-sent angel. 

Not that he was affable. Even an- 
gels can be stern when you have 
copied the parental signature instead 
of the algebra problem. But Doctor 
Sterling finally agreed to break the 
news to Junior’s loved ones, whose 
first impulse was to boil Junior in oil. 
However, things turned out much 
better. By attending summer school, 
Junior finished at mid-year. And 
rich Uncle Elmer out in Montana let 
him keep the wristwatch. 

Like every other similar American 
community in these days, Elmhurst 
has its quota of Juniors—teen-age 
boys and girls in difficulties. Rever- 
end Sterling has learned never to 
lock the parsonage garage at night. 
Often, in the morning, he finds a boy 
curled up in his car, sound asleep. 
Awakened, the lad usually explains: 
“Well, gee, my dad said that this 
time if I wasn’t home by eleven, he’d 
lock the door on me. An’ he sure 
did.” 

Or perhaps the boy plans to run 
away from home, has decided to 
“sleep out” in the parsonage garage 
until he can start hitchhiking in the 
morning. The hitchhike ends with 


Chandler Sterling talking him out of 
it, taking him back home. 


On one occasion, however, the 
clergyman deliberately engineered a 
runaway—a therapeutic measure to 
cure a stubborn parent. John Dumb 
(let’s call him that) was a widower, 
and the father of a little girl of four- 
teen. Mary (let’s call her that) had 
completed the eight grades required 
by law and longed to go on to high 
school with her mates. But John 
Dumb didn’t believe in education for 
females. Mary had no one to plead 
for her until Reverend Sterling took 
on the task. He knew the man really 
loved his daughter, so, remembering 
the old adage, “Absence makes the 
heart grow fonder,” he made plans! 

One night John Dumb came home 
to find no dinner cooking, and no 
Mary. Only the regulation note 
(carefully authored by Doctor Ster- 
ling, who knew, of course, the girl’s 
whereabouts). Reading the message, 
John was seized with panic. If only 
his little teen-ager could be found 
he would send her to high school 
and college. Mary is now attending 
the University of Illinois. 

Often the reverend doctor plays 
detective. There was the mysterious 
Case of the Paint-smeared Houses, 
or Cherchez la Femme. On a certain 
morning, certain Elmhurst citizens, 
opening front doors to let out cat and 
take in paper, sniffed fresh paint. 
Sniffed?—they saw it! Some night 
marauder had slapped bright paint 
over door fronts and porches. The 
citizens, seeing red figuratively and 
literally, stumbled indoors to call 
police. 

These officers surveyed the van- 
dalism without excitement. ‘“Kid- 
stuff,” they said. “Betcha Reverend 
Sterling can find out who done it.” 

Doubling now as Sherlock Holmes, 
the Reverend Doctor Sterling pon- 
dered the strange fact that the porch- 
painted houses were boy-less. They 
were the homes of high school cam- 
pus beauties, little queens who cast 
aside last semester’s boyfriend as an 
old swing record is discarded. Doc- 
tor Sterling recalled then that hell 
hath no fury like a sophomore 
scorned, and checked up on Butch, 
Red, Buck and Stinky. 

Yes, these lads were the scorned 
—and the furious. Determined to 
get even with their ex-queens, they 
had wreaked vengeance upon—for 
some obscure reason—the ex-queens’ 
papas’ porches. 

Later, of course, justice was done. 
The young Romeos themselves—ab- 
solutely in person—were made to 

(See poctor page 49) 
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BOURNE, MASSACHUSETTS Members of this club are 
taking part in a campaign to rid Cape Cod of wood 
ticks. A man from the club will head a regional dele- 
gation that is trying to get funds for wood tick con- 
trol from the state. 

THE HAMPTONS, NEW HAMPSHIRE The 
Kiwanians are planning to revitalize the business- 
men’s association in their community. 

JAMAICA, NEW YORK = Seventy-five youngsters visited 
the Freedom Train under the guidance of Jamaica 
Kiwanians. 

WALTHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
ing to a home for children in Japan. 

CLEARFIELD, UTAH Kiwanians here 
with the city and the Davis County Planning Board 
on a street renumbering program. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO — This club took for- 
ty-eight underprivileged children on a tour of 
Manitou Springs and the Garden of the Gods. Later, 
fifteen young unfortunates from a deaf and blind 
school were taken on a trip through Indian pueblos 

New Mexico and also to the Carlsbad 


Hamptons 


This club is contribut- 


are working 


at Taos, 
Caverns. 

WEST OAK CLIFF, DALLAS, TEXAS To help get bet- 
ter housing for local colored people, West Oak Cliff 
Kiwanians have conducted a community-wide sur- 
vey. 

SAINT MARYS, WEST VIRGINIA Three 
this club have been working with the county agent 
to discover what kind of tree planting is most needed 
in the area. Findings of these men are referred to 
the club for appropriate action. 

GREENS BAYOU, HOUSTON, TEXAS _ This club spon- 
sored a meeting of county commissioners to speed 
up road building and drainage development in the 


members of 


area. 

DELBARTON, WEST VIRGINIA Delbarton Kiwanians 
are making a survey of parents in the community 
who send their children to Sunday School but do not 
go to church themselves. 

MONTREAL, QUEBEC A committee of twenty-one 
Montreal Kiwanians is helping disabled war veterans 
find jobs upon discharge from the hospital. The 
service clubbers begin interviewing employers and 
each veteran before he leaves the hospital. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS This club is promot- 
ing a regional effort to eliminate pollution of the 
Charles River. 

ELY, MINNESOTA High school students wishing to get 
radio experience had their chance when the Ely 
club sponsored a two-hour program put on by teen- 
agers. The young people did all announcing and 

acting. 


McALLEN, TEXAS The congressman representing Mc- 

Allen in Washington sends the club a monthly 

summary of what’s going on in Washington. 4 
PHOENIX, NEW YORK Kiwanians here are working 

on a school centralization program. 


DILLON, MONTANA Five hundred dollars which this Ri 
club raised by staging a home talent show will be 
given to the Barrett Hospital. PI 
MANSFIELD, OHIO This club has distributed “It’s 


Fun to Live in America” folders to inmates of the 
Ohio State Reformatory. 

CORRY, PENNSYLVANIA Corry Kiwanians are spon- MA 
soring a potato-growing contest for 4-H boys. 

DEWEY, OKLAHOMA These Kiwanians are helping 
their city buy a street sweeper. BR 

RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY Five hundred un-assem- 
bled bird feeding stations have been prepared by 
the Kiwanis Club of Ridgewood. Children are RA! 
encouraged to assemble the feeders and rent then 
to property owners for $1.50. Fifty cents goes to the 
child and $1.00 to the club’s fund for underprivileged 
child work. 

DOVER, NEW JERSEY Members of this club helped 
solve the water shortage in their area by transport- 
ing water to several families who were desperately 
in need. 

WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS This club is furnish- 
ing its members with information about farm organ- 7” 
izations. ‘ty 

NORTHERN COLUMBUS, OHIO This club is circulat- 
ing a petition advocating public approval of any 
federal housing projects in the vicinity. 

KELLOGG, IDAHO In one month this club bought 2225 
bottles of milk for needy school children. 

BROOKLYN, NEW YORK Back issues of The Kiwanis 
Magazine will be collected from members of this 
club for distribution to schools, hospitals and vet- 
erans organizations. 

SANDPOINT, IDAHO This club has helped conserva- 
tion officials and sportsmen feed starving deer, elk, 
pheasants and other birds. 

PHARR, TEXAS Kiwanians here are helping the 
Chamber of Commerce get a good hotel for the 
community. 

POCATELLO, IDAHO This club is studying the 
manager form of government to see whethe! 
should be adopted by Pocatello. 

BANGOR, MAINE A committee of this club is study- 
ing the surplus potato problem and what it me: 
to Maine farmers. 

Kiwanians here hel; 





BRAMWELL, WEST VIRGINIA eis 
protect school children from cold and hunger duri:g hc on 
the severe coal strike. garme 
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MARSHFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS This club pays one- 
third of the expense of transporting children to a 


Sunday School in the community. 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK To stimulate thinking on 
current controversial issues, this club has held pro- 
grams about compulsory health insurance and rail- 


road-airline competition. 


SPRINGDALE, PENNSYLVANIA These Kiwanians are 
working to eliminate pollution of local streams. 
rULIA, TEXAS Members of this club have taken the 

responsibility of locating one family of displaced 


persons in the community. 


CLARION, PENNSYLVANIA When a member 
club sees an out-of-town car parked too long in 
front of a meter, the Kiwanian inserts a coin and 
leaves a card on the auto’s windshield. This card 
carries the Kiwanis emblem and a message from the 


club. 


AMBLER, PENNSYLVANIA Ninety Ambler high school 
students have taken the safety and safe driving 
course sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Ambler. 

RUTLAND, VERMONT This club is helping reorganize 


the community’s Chamber of Commerce. 


PRINCE ALBERT, SASKATCHEWAN Kiwanians 
gave scholarships to four young farmers so the boys 
could attend the agricultural short course provided 
by the Prince Albert Agricultural Society. 

MARKESAN, WISCONSIN Signs warning ice fishermen 
of danger spots were put up by the Kiwanis Club 


of Markesan. 
BROOKLINE, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


club helped fight against an increase in fares re- 
quested by the Pittsburgh Railways Company. 
RAPID CITY, SOUTH DAKOTA One two-column, six- 
inch newspaper ad, urging Rapid Cityites to con- 
tribute to the Kiwanis club’s used clothing drive, 
produced enough clothes to keep the service club- 
bers collecting and sorting shoes and garments for 
three days. Enough was donated to clothe about 350 


underprivileged children. 


Members of the Rapid City, South Dakota club sort some of 
the used clothing they collected in a community appeal for 
garments for the underprivileged. The response was good. 
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PETITCODIAC, NEW BRUNSWICK This club has of- 
fered to help any farmers whose cows develop milk 
fever. 

ENDICOTT, NEW YORK Kiwanians here have taken 
action to defeat a state law that would legalize 
gambling. Letters were written to the governor and 
elected representatives. 

NEPHI, UTAH This club entertained the mayor and 
city council at a dinner. Afterward, each guest gave 
a short talk on the plans of his department for 1950. 

FORT GARRY, MANITOBA This club is forming an 
agricultural society and is planning an anti-grass- 
hopper campaign for the summer. 

EAST SPOKANE, WASHINGTON Kiwanians here 
plowed snow from the driveway of a high school 
so that the bus could get through. 

WHITEWATER, WISCONSIN Kiwanians here have used 
the Hoover Commission Report as the basis for 
panel discussions on economy in government. 

HOBBS, NEW MEXICO A boxing match between teen- 
age boys from Hobbs and Clovis was sponsored by 
this Kiwanis club, which furnished all equipment, 
a trainer and paid travel expenses. One match was 
held in Hobbs and another in Clovis. 

SANDY, OREGON This club is holding a series of dis- 
cussions on the Columbia Valley Authority. 

FLORENCE, NEW JERSEY Members of the Florence 
club give monthly awards to the clerks in their 
employ who sell the most goods. 

ONTARIO, CALIFORNIA This club held a hobby show 
which drew 689 entries. It was the sixth such event 
staged by the Ontario club. Forty boys and girls 
received gold awards, eight got silver pins and 120, 
bronze pins. A gold loving cup was given to each of 
the three top contestants. 

PHOENIX, ARIZONA Phoenix Kiwanians have given 
$7850 toward the completion of a YMCA building 
which will cost $1,200,000. 

COLUMBIA, PENNSYLVANIA When members of this 
club learned that a local farmer was injured and 
unable to harvest his tobacco, the service clubbers 
took care of the invalid’s three acres. 

NATICK, MASSACHUSETTS Members of this club 
worked at polling places during a municipal elec- 
tion. 

SHEFFFELD, ALABAMA This club recently gave $200 
to their high school band. 

EAST BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS The public affairs 
committee of this club assembles a roundup report 
on business conditions for the club. Each man re- 
ports on trends in his occupation, and together these 
opinions are useful to the entire club. 

WESTBORO, ONTARIO The territory of this club was 
annexed into the city of Ottawa on January 1, 1950. 
To help citizens learn the benefits and responsi- 
bilities of annexation, the Kiwanis Club of West- 
boro held a series of discussion panels in schools 
throughout the area. 

ST. GEORGE, MONTREAL, QUEBEC Kiwanians here 
donated an oxygen tent and full equipment to the 
Montreal Hebrew Old People’s Home. 

PEEKSKILL, NEW YORK After investigation by this 
club’s public affairs committee, the service clubbers 
urged their county to buy a helicopter. 

HATTIESBURG, MISSISSIPPI After the murder of 
three members of a colored family, Hattiesburg 
Kiwanians headed a campaign to raise money for 
the survivors. 
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SCITUATE, MASSACHUSETTS This club is working 


otner organization to get television set tor 
yatients in a local tuberculosi hospital. 
SMITHFIELD, UTAH Kiwanians here are feeding grain 
1 nowbound pheasant 


ORILLIA. ONTARIO — This club has raised $2000 for the 
community center building fund. 
CRAIG, COLORADO Once each month this club enter- 


tains an outstanding boy selected by the high school 


4i0) 


lac ulty 

CANBY, OREGON To promote agriculture in this re- 
gion, Canby Kiwanians keep in close contact with 
the Northwest Nut Growers’ Association and re- 


news and other information from this trade 


organization to growers around Canby. 


MARIANNA, FLORIDA Kiwanians here sponsored a 
panel discussion on farming conditions in Jackson 
County. About thirty farmers and government work- 
e were present 

MULLAN, IDAHO Members of this club have written 
their legislators urging support of an appropriation 
to give educators decent retirement incomes. 

SAINT JOHN, NEW BRUNSWICK A’ summer play- 
ground project planned by this club will cost about 
$6000. The recreation area will be re-sodded, fenced 
and provided with wading pool, steel equipment and 
a new shelter. The playground will be open four 
months. 

DAMARISCOTTA-NEWCASTLE, MAINE This club is 
working for legislation to protect lobsters, clam beds 
and other resources of the sea. 

CALLUP, NEW MEXICO The Gallup club has formed 
a committee to deal with problems of a local Indian 
settlement. 

SANFORD, TEXAS This club is participating in a pro- 
gram to get Congress to OK building of a large dam. 
People throughout the Texas Panhandle are taking 
part in this effort. 

HILLSBOROUGH, NEW BRUNSWICK Kiwanians here 
are distributing agricultural literature prepared by 
the provincial government to local farmers. 

ELMIRA, NEW YORK These Kiwanians are getting 
more than 30,000 seedlings from the state conserva- 
tion department. The young trees will be planted by 
farmers, who place their requests for seedlings with 
the Kiwanis Club of Elmira. 

TWISP, WASHINGTON The most conservation-con- 
scious farmer around Twisp will win a Stetson hat 
from the Kiwanis club at the end of this year. 

LAWTON, OKLAHOMA This club is paying the ex- 
penses of a lip reading course for a six-year-old 
deaf girl. 

ASHLAND, WISCONSIN” This club originated and is 
carrying out plans for a spring “Smelt Festival.” 
Representatives from Rotary, Chamber of Com- 
merce, the American Legion, VFW and local in- 
dustry will help put on the festival. 

BOONVILLE, NEW YORK Kiwanians here have made 
a photographic survey of street signs in the com- 
munity and are working to get new ones put up. 

DELAWARE, OHIO The Delaware club is taking part 
in a Non-Partisan Citizens’ League to promote pub- 
lic interest in current events and citizenship. 

PITCAIRN, PENNSYLVANIA’ Kiwanians here are or- 
ganizing a National Guard unit. 

COVINGTON, OHIO This club is working to have 
houses and business places renumbered because the 
present system is confusing. THE END 
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Ar Cotumevs, Georgia the Key Club of Columbus High 
School organized its first vocational guidance clinic. 
Leaders in professional and vocational fields were invited 
to speak to interested students during the two final 
periods of the school day. ... The Sherwood Union High 
School at Sherwood, Oregon is raising funds necessary 
for hospital treatment, surgery and transportation fo 
the rehabilitation training of an injured local girl... . 
By sponsoring a donkey baseball game, printing and 
selling programs at the 20-30 baseball tournament, pre- 
senting a magic show and two boxing and wrestling 
contests, the Key Club of Pomona High School, Pomona, 
California, raised $1600 to purchase an electric score- 


board for its football field. 


Because or an unsightly embankment in front of thei: 
school, Leon High School Key Clubbers at Tallahassee, 
Florida appealed to the city commission about improving 
this eyesore. Delegates from the Key Club gave specific 
recommendations based on a study by two prominent soil 
conservationists, and offered their complete services to 
improve their school grounds. . . . At State College, 
Arkansas, State College High School Key Club members 
presented a collection of pamphlets on life adjustment 
and vocational guidance to the school library. These pub- 
lications will be used extensively in the counseling pro- 
gram of the school. 


Tue Key Crus of Baldwin High School at Baldwin, 
New York has been selling hot dogs at football games, 
putting on movies in the school auditorium, and dis- 
tributing leaflets for the Baldwin board of trade. These 
services have netted the club $520, which has been 
spent for charitable organizations and needed work 
around the school. ... At Deer Park, Washington, the 
Deer Park High School Key Club sponsors a public 
address system which is rented out to local air shows, 
fairs, rodeos, dances, etc. ... The Southmont High School 
Key Club, Johnstown, Pennsylvania, is making a trophy 
case, sending “Care” packages, and contributing toward 
the Children’s Orphan Home. 

Tue Vancouver High School Key Club at Vancouver, 
Washington sponsored a dance at the local teen-age 
club, proceeds from which are to go toward a scholar- 
ship for a graduating senior. THE END 





Every Friday, members of the Key Club at Jackson High Sch: yl 
in Miami, Florida scrub the floor of their school’s dance 
patio. It is one of the young men’s many service activiti:s. 
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Louisville is teaching young 


| 
| men practical political science 
| 


Internships in Government 


by offering them 


A PROGRAM on internships in city 
| government finished its first year 
| in Louisville to the satisfaction of the 
faculty of the University of Louis- 
ville and to the acclaim of city offi- 
cials. Under this program, carefully 
selected students are placed in offices 
of city departments where they work 
twenty hours a week for seventy- 
five dollars a month. In addition, 
the students receive four hours of 
academic credit and the benefit of 
practical experience. Louisville prof- 
its by getting bright and eager help 
at nominal pay. 

Interns are moved from one re- 
sponsibility to another in the various 
bureaus or divisions of the depart- 











ment during the year of internship 
in order to gain an over-all view of 
departmental operations. Periodically 
the interns confer with a _ political 
science faculty member of the Uni- 
versity who is in charge of the pro- 
gram. The students are also obliged 
to read in their field of activity and 
submit written reports both on their 
readings and office training. 

Of the three young men who inau- 
gurated the internship program a 
year ago, two have been retained as 
full-time permanent assistants to de- 
partment heads. The program is be- 
ing expanded this year to include 
almost all of the regular city depart- 


ments. —David Gresham 








LOVE’S LABORS 
(From page 20) 


side his father in building a house— 
completed in late 1947—which they 
old in 1948, making a fair profit. 
And he expects to do the major part 
of the work on the houses the fam- 
ily plans to build so that he and the 
other children can have college edu- 
cations. 

This project is to buy three lots, 
yuild one house and sell it, apply the 
profits to a second house and sell 
that, build a third house with the 
proceeds and rent it, using the rent 
to pay Jack’s college expenses. The 
whole enterprise, the Hintons ex- 
pect, will take four years and be fin- 
ished when Jack is ready for college. 
Income from the third house, the 
family believes, should see all the 
children through college. 


Tue THREE children all work. Mr. 
Hinton pays Jack for working on 
the house, and Jack earns outside 
money—all going toward his educa- 
Jean Anne is assistant housekeep- 
er and seamstress. She is a Girl 
Scout. 

Jerry keeps the yard clean and 
Goes varied household chores. 

1ey’re all expected to chip in their 
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efforts,” Don says, “but I don’t think 
we overwork them.” 

The Hintons are very much a unit. 
Their budget, their building pro- 
gram, their finances in general are 
family affairs, with the children in- 
formed as to all the details, and a 
part of every discussion. 

“They know and share all our 
problems,” says Pauline Hinton. “As 
a result of this they really under- 
stand where the money comes from 
and where it has to go. They have 
a very mature idea of life insurance 
and what it means as a protection to 
their future, and the why and 
wherefore of all the other items in 
our budget. They realize the need 
for our many economies—and their 
part in them. Their sharing in the 
family councils sharpens their sense 
of belonging, and develops their self- 
reliance. 

“So our children think they’re 
pretty well off where most kids 
would be whining because other 
children had bigger allowances.” 

The Hintons’ family council is not 
individual, but part of the pattern 
by which all of these families oper- 
ate. The children are not only em- 
ployees, but also members of the 
family firm. 

With all their hard work and eco- 
nomical living, the Hintons have lots 











































BUSINESS 
GIFTS 


pay AG 
piviD ENDS 


These are the pencils that 
write big business. As busi- 
ness gifts, they will book 
more business for you more 
often—pay you big divi- 
dends over and over again 
in new sales, repeat orders! 
These are the famous pen- 
cils that give trouble-free, 
easier writing, because they 
have the “Grip-Tite’’ tips 
that won't let leads wobble, 
turn or fall out. 








With your name or slo- 
gan imprinted, ““Autopoint” 
pencils are good will build- 
ers...dependable salesmen 
with no time limit on their 
working hours. In beauti- 
ful styles and finishes, they 
are priced to fit your budget 
too. Send coupon for cata- 
log and quantity prices. 





INSTANT ACTION 
‘AUTOPOINT” 


INDEX 


A marvelous gift your best 
customers and potential big 
business prospects will ap- 
preciate. Alphabetical in- 
dex flips back to page on 
which to enter phone num- 
bers, data, etc. Extra supply 
of memo sheets in base. 
Handsomely finished in 
walnut or black. The 
answer to “How to keep 
prospects reminded.” Mail 
coupon. 





BETTER PENCILS 
*‘Autopoint’’ is a trademark of Autopoint Company, Chicago 
| Avutopoint Company _ | 
| Dept. K-4, 1801 Foster Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. | 
| Please send me catalog and quantity prices on | 
© “Autopoint”’ Imprinted Pencils r 
| ) “Autopoint” Imprinted Instant Action In- 
| dex and other Imprinted Business Gifts | 
| 
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Have a Vacation in Glamorous HAWRNA 


14th YEAR OF 
PERFECT 





MIAMI CONVENTION OPPORTUNITY 
Jor a FEW DOLLARS More You Can 


at the World-Famous 
Hotel Nacional de Cuha ~~ 


FETY 


SAF 5 
o 


2 





CHICAGO & 





All Exp 
in Havana as low 


SOUTHERN 


AiR LINES 
* 


Pr sate ; ‘ Pd 


Kiwanians in the Mississippi Valley 
and the West should investigate this 
great opportunity to visit Havana and 
stay long enough to really know and 
enjoy the Paris of the West Indies. 

See more and pay less—Fly Chicago 
& Southern Air Lines to the Miami con- 
vention and stop over in romantic old 


The Supreme Lururg Hotel of the Propies' ; 





ense Air Cruise 4-Day Holiday 


{ ENJOY SUMMER 
IN HAVANA 
A@rage Breeze Swept 





Yom 





as $493 


Each Person, 2 in a Room 


*Federal Tax on Air Fare Only. Rate 
shown is from New Orleans; Fares from 
other cities equally as attractive. 


Price includes: 

Deluxe Round Trip, Chicago & 
Southern Air Lines to Havana with 
Meals Aloft. Ground Transporta- 
tion. 4 days and nights at Hotel 
Nacional. Dinner every night in 
Arboleda Room and a $1.25 check 
daily for new Soda Bar Luncheon- 
ette, use for breakfast or snacks. 
Consult your Travel Agent or C.& S. 
Office for fares from your city. 
Miami is close to Havana, only 58 
minutes by Air, overnight by Boat. 


New Orleans and glorious fun-loving Havana, Cuba, for approximately 
the same fare you would ordinarily pay for the trip to Miami alone! 

Yes, C&S special round-trip and circle-trip fares from the cities it 
serves en route to Miami via New Orleans and Havana give you more 
for your travel dollar than ever before. C&S serves the entire greater 
Mississippi Valley area with direct daily service to Havana and through 
its excellent connections with air lines from the Northwest, West, and 
Southwest, offers you the pleasure way to travel. 

Ride in luxurious four-engined Douglas International type Sky- 
masters. Famous foods served aloft—on the house! 

Prices at fabulous Hotel Nacional include use of two 80-foot salt- 
water swimming pools—Cabana Sun Club—shuffleboard—tennis—13 
flowering acres under the Cuban sun and moon—dancing every night 
in Arboleda Room. Private baths in all rooms. 


See your Travel Agent, Kiwanis Secretary, Chicago & Southern Air Lines Office, or Connecting Airline, 


Chicago & Southern Air Lines 
Home Office: Municipal Airport, Memphis, Tenn, 





of fun. Neighbors drop in and the 
children’s friends overflow the house. 
They have a lot of music, for Jack 
plays the piano, trumpet and drums 
expertly (he taught himself and 
bought his own instruments) and is 
organizing an orchestra in the high 


| school. 


Me ors, Clarkes, Knotts, Halls, 
Hintons — Westerners, Easterners, 
Southerners, Northerners and Mid- 
dlewesterners—they all make and fit 
the pattern of family happiness 
through shared work and responsi- 
bility. In all of these case histories 
—and the pattern holds for scores of 
other typical families which the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance has studied 
intensively in its survey—the chil- 
dren work regularly, and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, in all of these families the 


* * * * 
DIFFERENCE 
Moralists are right; there is quite 
a difference between the modern 
novel and the dime novel of the last 


century—to be exact, about $2.40. 
—M. A. 


* * * * 


idea of doing their individual job in 
the family partnership as a cheerful- 
ly obvious duty was indicated early 
In none of these families did per- 
forming these tasks hamper the 
young in their school, their sports 
or their social life. It» did inhibit 
them from being bored, discontent- 
ed or malingering like so many 
modern youths. 

However, though in all these cas¢ 
the children were expected to work 
they were not expected to work fo 
nothing and purely as a duty. First 
by parental approbation of the sim- 
ple tasks they did well, and, as soor 
as possible, by small allowances 
money laid aside for their educatio: 
the children were paid. Then ther 
were the imponderables in thei 
wages—the sense of being important 
in the family economy, pride in th 
responsibility entrusted to them, ar 
a growing confidence in their pe 
sonal adequacy for future work 
the world. 

Yes, by the evidence of these a: 
hundreds of other “average” fam 
lies, children should work. As ea! 
as possible, and as much as they c: 
without violating their right to pl: 
their healthy growth, and the tir 
they need to win friends and inf! 
ence other children. No one 
deny that love’s labors win. THE ! 


' 
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Road to Ruin 
. . The first sentence in the article 

published on page thirty-eight of the 
January issue, George Stringfellow’s 
“Roman Road to Ruin,” should be pub- 
lished on the front page of every news- 
paper and magazine in the United 
States. It is as follows: “Lenin, the 
chief architect of communism, said, 
‘Some day we will force the United 
States to spend itself to destruction.’ 
The way we have squandered our 
wealth and pyramided our debt during 
the last eighteen years must have glad- 
dened the hearts of communists every- 
where.” 

James G. Coston, Kiwanian 

Florence, Alabama 


teal Christians 
... 1 personally thank you and Mae- 
anna Cheserton-Mangle for “Who Are 
the Real Christians?” in the February 
issue of the magazine. Those questions 
in column two of the article are preg- 
nant with great success or great dis- 
aster for our nation and other nations, 
for any state or local community. Shall 
Kiwanians ask themselves these ques- 
tions? If they do they may be “upset,” 
“confused,” “puzzled,” “worried’”—but 
will they be “determined?” If they are, 
what will local clubs do? Will some 
one local club—just one—provide an 
answer? 
A. R. Mead, Kiwanian 
Director, Bureau of 
Educational Research 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 


. “Who Are the Real Christians?” 
in your February issue made an excel- 
lent plea for tolerance; however, I feel 





that this tolerance may become so 
diluted that it is worthless. 

We do find a tremendous number of 
similarities among the moral and the 
spiritual truths of various beliefs; how- 
ever, when these truths are taken out 
of the context of these various beliefs, 
they wilt and shrivel just as a plant 
taken out of the ground. 

The question is not so much the 
claim that a certain truth was invented 
by a certain religious group. Rather, it 
is more important to see how the mean- 
ing and force of a certain truth have 
been transformed and applied. 

In our concern to be tolerant, we 
must guard against becoming weak 
worshipers of pious platitudes which 
have no force apart from the religious 
ground in which they have been 
nourished. 

Rodger B. Sillars, Kiwanian 
Marysville, Ohio 


Government Office 

...1’m an avid reader of our magazine, 
and as such I would like to answer a 
recent article by Ross L. Holman en- 
titled, “Price Tag Efficiency.” 

The difficulty of getting capable men 
for “low-pay” government jobs is not 
necessarily because of the low pay, but 
rests rather upon two other considera- 
tions, which must be decided by any 
qualified man: Can he hope to accom- 
plish anything in government with the 
restrictions that apply to bureaucrats 
because of party political considerations 
which must come first; and is he willing 
to compromise his ideals and aims suffi- 
ciently, and lend his support to pro- 
grams contrary to his aims and ideals 
in order to garner sufficient support to 
accomplish part of his program? A 








Boat Taxes 


Includes: 
Castle, Cabanas Fortress, 





= 


Round Trip ticket (Boat or Air), roc i i ity, 
Free Cocktails, Country Trip, Capitol, Shops, Sloppy Joe's, 
ate cars with English speaking guides. All taxes above included. 


WRITE FOR RESERVATIONS 


CONSOLIDATED 


3i N. E. Third Avenue, Miami, Florida. McAllister Hotel Building. Phone 3-3215 


ATTENTION ALL KIWANIANS! 


PRE- AND POST-CONVENTION TOURS 


To Havana, Cuba 
$6.90 — 50€ — 23e) 


Air Tax $4.50 All included in rates listed | 
Landing Tax . 80e 
3 Day Boat—May 3-5 2 Days, 1 Night in Havana Air Daily 
2 nights on boat, Sevilla-Biltmore Hotel ...$70.35 Via Air....$55.25 
meals included Nacional Hotel $71.85 Via Air...$56.75 
1 Day Boat—May 11-14 3 Days, 2 Nights in Havana Air Daily 
2 nights on boat, Sevilla-Biltmore Hotel . $76.50 Via Air $61.25 
meals included Nacional Hotel $79.50 Via Air....$64.25 


ym, 


y, Tropical Gardens, 
Night Trip, all 


bath, transfer, sight-seeing—« 


TOURS, INC. 
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“KIWANIS 

CONSERVATION 

OF HEARING 
PROGRAM” 








If your club is 
considering this 
as your special 
Underprivileged 
Child Project for 

/ | 1950, one of the 

phases of this 

u be work so 
" in many 
communities is 

| the periodic, sci- 
entific testing of 

hearing of all 

school children, 

| “Tt has been esti- 

bubs) mated that from 

50 to 60 per cent 

of all hearing impairments among 
children can be cured, or their 
progress arrested, if discovered 


hs 


needed 
of our 


early enough.” Are scientific hear- 
ing tests a regular part of the 
health your 
community ? 


school program in 

In a number of communities, the 
Kiwanis Club has purchased the 
new, portable, pure-tone Sonotone 
Audiometer, especially 
for use by schools, health authori- 
ties and others interested in the 
testing and conservation of hear- 


designed 


ing. Your club can participate in 
such a program for as little as 
$200.00. 

For further 
tact your local Sonotone office, or 
write for “Conserving Our Chil- 


> Volumes I and IL. 


“It's never too early to examine 


information, con- 


dren’s Hearing,’ 


a child’s hearing!” 








SONOTONE 


CORPORATION 
ELMSFORD, N. Y. 











THE TRIP YOU 


MUST NOT MISS! 
an overnight cwise To 
AAV AN UA 4 


Add the spice of adventure in 
a foreign land to your Kiwanis 





convention plans. Decide now to 
Visil gay. glamorous Havana via 
the luxurious P & O Liner FLOR- 
IDA. Enjoy cruise-ship fun and 
entertainment . the delights of 
overnight sailing through tropic 
seas. Fine food and comfortable 
berth at sea included in round- 


trip fare... only $46 plus taxes, 


Speciol Pre-Convention Sailing — leaves 
Miami Wednesday, May 3rd; leaves Havana 
Friday, May 5th 


V/ ; < Mv 


Take your car to Cuba, too at lou 
PGO rates. 


\ THE CAREFREE WAY 
0 GO TO CUBA! 


“sl a " ime 





The Peninsular & Occidental Steamship Co. 





P.O. Box 479 Jacksonville 1, Florida 


KIWANIS 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 





Patent applied for 


Truly worthy of its name. Combining all the fine charac- 
teristics you so long wanted, beautiful Salmon Rose, ivy 
green foliage, long straight stems, compact, disease re- 
sistant, super hardiness, excellent growth, thoroughly 
tested in trial gardens, proudly presented to all flower 
lovers for the first time. 

Extra sturdy tip rooted cuttings (not divisions) propa- 
gated and grown in 2'2” pots, delivered to you in perfect 
condition in time to suit your climate. Real enjoyment 
awaits you. 

2” Potted Plants $3.00, 6 for $5.50, 9 for $7.50, 12 
for $8.50, 24 or more at $7.50 per dozen. Express collect. 
Proceeds from this exotic chrysanthemum used to further 
the cause of education of needy boys and girls. Address 
orders and make checks payable to 


Past Presidents’ Association 


KIWANIS CLUB OF LANCASTER, 


Pa., Inc. 
P.O. Box 321, Lancaster, Pa. 
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thing to do with it is this: What suc- 
cessful businessman, with the usual 
integrity 
and accomplishment, will loosely and 
flagrantly trade that reputation for the 
aroma that is currently associated with 


ffice ? 


1 . : 
third liffic lity whicn may nave ome- 


reputation for honesty and 


those in public « 

Mr. Holman 
and highly respected historical figures 
such as Lincoln, Wilson, Webster, Jef- 
ferson, and others who were not par- 


names several famous 


ticularly successful in their profession 


or business, but who were outstanding 
in their success as 
But he fails to take into consideration 
that those men did not operate the 
biggest insurance company in the world 
(old age and unemployment), and the 
biggest cotton, potato, egg, wheat, and 
other commodity buying in the world, 
the biggest lending agencies in the 
world. We would be stupid to expect 
those who went bankrupt in their pri- 
vate business to operate such huge con- 
cerns with any degree of efficiency, 
especially when the heads of those 
concerns are appointed on the basis of 
their party loyalty instead of their 
ability or training in insurance, com- 
modity buying, or banking. 

He asks if it is fair to let those 
thousands of men and women who 
“have a passion” for human service be 
disqualified for public office because of 
that spirit of sacrifice. Assuming that 
there are “thousands” with such a 
spirit (which I personally doubt), I 
still want them to keep their hands 
out of the public purse. You can’t run 
this country or any other country on a 
missionary or charity basis. 

Jamie F. McFarland, Kiwanian 
Dallas, Texas 


public benefactors. 


Habitual Criminals 

. . . I read with much interest the 
article by Milton Lomask, “What Can 
Society Do?” in the February 1950 issue 
of The Kiwanis Magazine. 

The article is a significant step to- 
ward the understanding of criminal be- 
havior. I trust that it will have a sub- 
stantial influence over the wide range 
of the readers of Kiwanis internation- 
ally. It is high time that the sensa- 
tionally treated crime recording of the 
daily press be counterbalanced by 
serious and scientifically enlightened 
articles. 

May I congratulate you for the selec- 
tion of this topic for the February 
issue. 

Ralph S. Banay, M.D. 
New York, New York 


‘ I am very much interested in the 
article, “What Can Society Do?” as 
noted in the February issue of your 
fine magazine. My interest is furthered 
by the fact that I am a member of the 
Grand Jury of Baltimore, and at the 
present time we are considering some 
legislation along similar lines. We have 
twenty-three on this jury, and I would 
like to ge. tear sheets or duplicate pages 
covering this particular item that I 
might distribute to the various members 
of our Grand Jury. I am sure it will 


help us considerably in setting up rec- 
ommendations to our legislators for a 
bill that we have in mind along the 
lines as indicated above. 
James G. McCallister, Kiwanian 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Tribute to Belmont 

All of us here in the General Office 
enjoyed Mr. Mosser’s visits so much— 
he was so generous in stopping to speak 
with everyone for a few moments, re- 
gardless of his other engagements—that 
we were really inspired by his atten- 
tiveness and always looked forward to 
seeing him again. Now that we will no 
longer have that privilege, my associ- 
ates have asked me to write this tribute 
to him and request that it be printed 
in the International magazine. 


For Mr. Mosser 


We've said so many, many times 

What brilliant sunshine he would bring 

Into the room . and with his smile 

And charm our hearts would lift and 
sing. 

His kindly words will long remain 

With us who’ve loved to call him 
friend. 

Our lives have been enriched by him 

Who’s left us . but it’s not the end. 

Because we know that He has plans 

For him to smile and help and lead, 

And though days will not seem as 
bright 

To us... God must have greater need! 
Elsie M. Farr, Key Club Department 
General Office Kiwanis International 


He Likes Us As We Are 

. .. Having just finished reading letters 
to the editor in the February issue of 
The Kiwanis Magazine, I would like to 
give you my views on what I think 
your editorial policy should be with 
respect to your various articles. 

I heartily disagree with the view- 
point that you should be emphasizing 
mystery stories and other features 
which are normally found in the vari- 
ous weeklies and monthlies to which 
most Kiwanians subscribe. 

I think the future security of our 
magazine will be found in following a 
continuation of your present policy in 
emphasizing articles of inspirational, 
moral and religious nature, all of which 
have to do directly or indirectly with 
Kiwanis objectives. They are the thing 
which we should be stressing in our 
club activities and in our international 
relationships and I, for one, would 
greatly regret seeing a departure from 
this policy. 

Horace S. Felton, Kiwania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


And So Does She! 
... As the wife of a Kiwanian (Uni- 
versity Circle, Cleveland), may I ex- 
press my appreciation of The Kiwan 
Magazine. The first time I looked at it 
I thought it would be just anoth¢ 
magazine, probably dull, maybe inter 
esting to the Kiwanis member. Tha! 
was a year ago, and I haven’t missed ‘ 
page in the magazine since that tim 
The articles are not only timely, but 
informative, challenging and of re 
personal inspiration in many cases. 
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Unusual skill 

and the 

ability to concentrate 
won a 


college education 


“The 
model 
hoy 


Buz Ocram, a Key Clubber from 
Tallahassee, Florida, has learned a 
lot about automotive design by build- 
ing model cars. He’s not a buy-it- 
ready-to-assemble type of hobbyist, 
however. Instead of just gluing parts 
together according to a factory-made 
plan, Bill does his own designing and 
makes everything that goes into his 
little cars. 

Three of these models won state 
and regional awards, and Bill’s six- 
teen inch “Safe Car” won him a 
$4000 first prize in the Fisher Body 
Craftsman’s Guild junior competi- 
tion. The award is a scholarship in 
any college Bill wants to attend. 

He earned this prize by spending 
820 hours molding clay, working 
metal, carving, painting and design- 











ing the “Safe Car.” From carpenters, 
painters and other craftsmen he got 
many technical hints during the ten 
months of work, but Bill learned the 
most in Detroit, where he visited an 
automotive styling section and ques- 
tioned professional designers. 

Bill recalls with a chuckle how he 
carefully packed his prize for ship- 
ment to contest officials. 

“After I'd insured the package for 
$1000, my sister jokingly said she 
hoped the model would get lost so I 
could collect the insurance. Lucky 
it didn’t—the model won me an edu- 
cation!” —John W. Gregory 








one of the best balanced magazines 
that have come to my attention. In the 

irrent issue each feature article rings 
the bell—‘Who Are the Real Chris- 
tians?” gives the churchgoer cause to 
top, look and listen. “What Can Society 
Do?” is the challenge of the day in the 
realm of mental illness (this particular 

rticle fitted perfectly into group dis- 
ussion on mental hygiene). “Price Tag 

Efficiency,” “Housing on the House”; I 
suld go on and on—all are tops in 
iterial and presentation. 

Many of The Kiwanis Magazine arti- 
cles find their way into my permanent 
file for reference and general informa- 

nm on important subjects and prob- 
ems. My appreciation, “thank you” and 

ngratulations. 
Mrs. Roy E. Wilson 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ld and Young Alike! 

I find your articles most inspiring 
| educational for all ages. Especially 
joyed the article, “Who Are the Real 
Christians?” 

Have been wanting to compliment the 
-iwanis International magazine on 
eir fine selections of articles, and 
les in which they are written. Also 
ve heard old and young alike praise 
eir worth to the sky, so keep up the 


od work. 
Mrs. Samuel Henderson 
Snyder, New York 
APRIL, 1950 e 





BELMONT MOSSER 
(From page 13) 


International Board of Trustees. He 
also was a member of the Board of 
the National Kids’ Day Foundation. 

But like all good Kiwanians, 
whether prominent at the Interna- 
tional or local level, he was inter- 
ested and active in his community. 
He was president of the board 
of trustees of Shiloh Presbyterian 
Church; member of the public li- 
brary board; Boy Scout and Com- 
munity Chest leader; Past Exalted 
Ruler, St. Marys Lodge of Elks; Past 
Master, George E. Wagner Masonic 
Lodge No. 639; and held member- 
ship in the following Masonic bodies: 
Elk Chapter, Royal Arch Chapter, 
Knights Templar, Orient Council, 
Ridgway, Williamsport Consistory, 
and Jaffa Temple Shrine, Altoona. 
In addition to his many business and 
civic enterprises he devoted con- 
siderable time to the matter of juve- 
nile delinquency and acted as advisor 
and counselor to many a young man 
in the St. Marys area who had got 
into trouble with the law. 

His local and International success, 
great as it was, never caused him to 

(See BELMONT MOSSER page 46) 








FORD GUM NOW IS 
BETTER THAN EVER 


Laboratory experiments 
covering 15 years of scien- 
tific research have resulted 
in the perfection of a new, 
better - than - ever FORD 


Branded Ball Gum. 


Now FORD'S exclusive for- 
mula has been stabilized to 
assure uniformly good 
chewing qualities: not too 
soft, not too firm—deli- 
cious, long-lasting flavors 
—bright, attractive colors 
and brilliant, moisture- 
resistant glaze finish. /t’s 
enticing, appetizing, satis- 
fying. Branding of the 
FORD name, now clearly 
shown on each and every 
ball, is also the successful 
result of untiring engineer- 
ing efforts down through 
the years. FORD gum is 
the only ball gum individ- 
ually trade - marked for 
your protection. 

So—look for the trade 
name “FORD” on 
ball of genuine FORD 
Branded Ball Gum dis- 
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Machines 
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In every insurance company there is a vital 
activity called Claim Service. When accidents 
happen, it is Claim Service that takes over for the 
insured and follows through until the claims 

are paid. But, behind the scenes Claim Service 
often goes much further in caring for 

those who would otherwise suffer undue hardship. 
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Johnny M— was a young worker — healthy, 


well-paid, with a fine family. Then suddenly a fall. a steel rod 

| piercing his body! He was taken into our field hospital, established 

on the job as part of American Surety Group's usual service when 

furnishing Workmen’s Compensation Insurance on a large project. 

Johnny needed top-flight specialists and the 

| best hospital care. These were immediately provided. Then began 

a long period of costly treatments, and continuous, expensive care. 

Johnny never could have afforded this. but because we took care 
of the entire expense it didn’t cost him a cent. 

Today? Well, Johnny's completely recovered 
and doing a full day’s work just as before. And everyone who knew 
about Johnny’s serious injuries was pleasantly surprised by his 
unexpec ted recovery. 

The case of Johnny M— is one of many in 
which American Surety Group’s Claim Service reaches far beyond 
what most people believe insurance does for the injured. This Claim 
Service is a vital part of the insurance protection oflered you 
through every one of our agents and insurance brokers. 
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BELMONT MOSSER 
(From page 45) 


lose the common touch that was so 
strong in him because he had, liter- 
ally, to pull himself up by his boot 
straps. At the age of fifteen, when 
he was just venturing into business, 
trying to make a go of that and learn 
a trade, he also had to contribute to 
the support of his widowed mother. 
From such hardship and unfalter- 
ing ambitions came not only great- 
ness but the most gracious greatness 
which characterized Immediate Past 
International President Belmont in 
his associations with everyone on 


every social plane rHE END 





GEORGE ROSS 
(From page 12) 
Fund and for the Central YMCA. 

His record in Kiwanis is outstand- 
ing. He was elected third Interna- 
tional vice-president two years afte: 
joining the Toronto Kiwanis club. 
He was a trustee and a member of 
the International magazine commit- 
tee more than thirty years ago, when 
Roe Fulkerson was appointed editor. 

Perhaps his greatest contribution 
to Kiwanis is an intangible one which 
does not show in the records. It is 
that during his administration Kiwa- 
nis became a unified organization at 
the International level. Previous to 
his service as International president, 
Kiwanis had been growing steadily 
adding club after club, all of which 
contributed to the base upon which a 
true international organization could 
be built. The unifying process began 
in the 1922-1923 administrative yea 
which George Ross headed. His very 
strong and commanding personality 
was a contributing factor. 

In contrast to the death of J. Bel- 
mont Mosser, who was immediat: 
past president and active in promot- 
ing public affairs projects, George 
Ross laid the groundwork for that 
sort of activity as well as under- 
privileged child work. In his report 
of stewardship at the end of his te: 
he said, “I look for Kiwanis to be- 
come a great power for good 
molder of public opinion — a v: 
army of right thinking men, pledged 
to advance or countenance only those 
things that will exalt a nation—an 
army of men whose desire is to ser 
not dominate.” The thought ex- 
pressed in that statement sounds ob- 
vious today, but Kiwanis was onl} 
few years old at the time and con- 
sisted only of 1000 clubs that had 
very little experience in working to- 
gether for a single purpose even 
their own communities, much less 
an international level. THE FND 
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W. H. Hoover of the Butte, Montana club has been 
elected president of the Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany. The properties of this corporation are valued at 
nore than $700,000,000. Kiwanian Hoover was a general 
ounsel for Anaconda at the time of his election to the 
residency. 


I'ive past lieutenant governors—all from the Ports- 
nouth, New Hampshire club—installed the 1950 officers 

this club. “Can you top this?” query the Portsmouth 
Kiwanians. 


Heap or tHE American Cancer Society’s 1950 Cancer 
Crusade will be Dr. Guy R. Fisher, past president of the 
Staunton, Virginia club and past lieutenant governor. 
Guy is also a past president of the Medical Society of 
Virginia. 


Tue Carnoric Holy Name Society has selected Ward D. 
Hopkins, a Port District, Sacramento, California Kiwa- 
nian, as the society’s outstanding member of the year. 
Ward will be given the 1950 Vercelli medal. 


ry 
Tue Oak Cuirr club in Dallas, Texas has seventy-five 
members with perfect attendance records. 


(;2EENSBURG, Pennsylvania Kiwanians are taking an 
active part in the politics of their community. Twenty- 
two Greensburg Kiwanians are now holding public 
offices, ranging from Board of Education posts to some 
of the highest positions in the county. 


(;rEENFIELD, Massachusetts Kiwanians held a reunion 
that was attended by seventeen of their past presidents. 


Some cLuss produce several leaders for Kiwanis, but it 
doubtful whether the Columbia, South Carolina club’s 
record has been surpassed. From the Columbia club 
have come four district governors: Alva M. Lumpkin 
1923; Ames Haltiwanger, 1938; Jeff Bates, 1944; and 
Orin F. Crow, 1950. 





ig 
Here are the four district governors from the Kiwanis Club of Columbia, South Carolina. From the left they are: Orin Crow, 
1950; Jeff Bates, 1944; Ames Haltiwanger, 1938; and Alva Lumpkin, 1923. No other Kiwanis club can boast such a record. 
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Tue Kiwanis Cuvs of Birmingham, Michigan held one 
of its meetings on a Greyhound bus, en route to an 
inter-club meeting with the College Park club in 
Detroit. It was the first Kiwanis meeting held aboard 
a bus. A public address system was installed and the 
Greyhound Company furnished entertainment. None of 
the Birmingham Kiwanians knew where they were 
going until the bus reached its destination. 


Dr. M. D. Mostey of the Atlanta, Georgia club has won 
a citation for outstanding service to conservation in 
America. The award was presented by the American 
Forestry Association. 


Tue Kiwanis Cvs of Flint, Michigan owns 275 shares 
of General Motors common stock and seven shares of 


GM preferred. 


Turrry YEAR service certificates were awarded at one 
ceremony to twenty-five members of the Indianapolis, 
Indiana club. 


Come Unto Me is the title of an inspirational book 
authored by Kiwanian Charles F. Parker of the Prescott, 
Arizona club. Thirty-one beautiful scenic photographs 
of national parks in the United States and Hawaii are 
published together with pieces of verse, biblical quota- 
tions and prayers relevant to each picture. Published by 
Rinehart & Co., Inc. of New York and Toronto, this 
volume is a stimulus to personal devotion. Charles 
Parker, the author, joined the Prescott club in 1934, has 
been president, lieutenant governor, governor, and has 
served three times on the International Committee on 
Underprivileged Child. 


Harotp C. Jones, Pacific-Northwest District secretary 
and a thirty-year member of the Portland, Oregon club, 
has retired as shipping commissioner for the Columbia 
River District. He held this important position for 
fifteen years. THE END 
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Q. One of our members claims he 
ean attend four Kiwanis meetings in 
one week and not have to attend any 
other meeting during the month and 
still maintain his one hundred per cent 
attendance record. Is this correct? 

A. There is nothing in the Official At- 
tules that prohibits a Kiwa- 
attendance 


tendance 
nian 
credits at the 
be applied against anticipated absences 
during the fact, this 
practice is encouraged when a Kiwanian 
trip, during 


extra 
beginning of a month to 


from earning 


same month. In 
is planning an extended 
which time it will not be convenient for 
him to attend the meetings of other 
Kiwanis clubs, or if he expects to be 
hospitalized for weeks, etc. 
However, too liberal use of this practice 
would certainly cripple a club and cause 
it considerable difficulty. The backbone 
of Kiwanis is the support it receives 
from its members through their regular 
attendance at the meetings of their own 
club. 


several 


Q. What is the status of a deleted 


member? 


A. A deleted member has no status 
in Kiwanis except that he has been a 
Kiwanian. If deleted in good standing, 
he should have a withdrawal certificate 
indicating that fact. 

Q. Should a_ lieutenant governor 
submit an official visitation report on 


his own club? 


A. Yes. However, there is no objection 
for a lieutenant governor to arrange an 
exchange visit with a lieutenant gov- 
ernor of a neighboring division and 
agree with him that the report of each 
should be made on a sound, frank basis 
covering what was actually found in 
the other’s club. 


with Gay, Romantic Havana 
and Old World Nassau 
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Q. Is there such a thing as a proxy 


for a director at our’ directors’ 
meetings? 
A. No. The director must be present 


at the meeting to have his vote counted. 


Q. What is the proper method of 
computing the number of years of per- 


fect attendance ? 


A. It should be computed on the basis 
of the total number of complete year 
(not necessarily calendar years) of per- 
fect attendance established. For instance, 
one year of perfect attendance would 
be from the second week of May 1948 
to the second week of May 1949. If the 
individual then missed several meeting 
until the third week in June 1949 and 
earned weekly attendance credits from 
that date until the third week of June 
in 1950, he would be entitled to a two- 
year perfect attendance tab. 


Q. How many members must be 
present at an inter-club meeting in or- 
der to qualify for an inter-club ac- 
tivity ? 

A. Percentage of attendance does not 
determine an inter-club meeting or ac- 
tivity. The International Committee or 
Inter-Club Relations has defined an in- 
ter-club meeting as one which is jointly 
planned by two or more clubs and duly 
announced as such through club notices, 
and only when these conditions are ful- 
filled should the participating clubs take 
credit for an inter-club meeting. There- 
fore, a meeting is determined as inter- 
club in character not by any percentagé 
of attendance but by the nature of the 
plans under which it is organized. 

Visits by flying squadrons of one clu 
to another or by individual members 
one club to another club are not inter 
club meetings but inter-club activiti 
and should be reported as such. THE END 
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GROW TH 
(From page 7) 


to a million dollars, and they moved 
into a new one-story daylight factory 
that has since spread over four city 
blocks. 

Studying other companies, John 
Zehntbauer was shocked to discover 
that many fine old concerns were 
‘dying from the top down,” because 
the older executives refused to re- 
linquish authority to the youngsters 
oming up the ladder. Often the 
younger men quit, to become tough 
competitors. Zehntbauer determined 
that Jantzen Knitting Mills would 
never die from the top down. He 
inloaded many of his own burdens 
mn the hustling youngsters he hired 
fresh out of college to start, as he 
had, tending knitting machines or 
hipping goods to customers. Zehnt- 
bauer picked a dozen of them and set 
up the Jantzen Junior Board of Di- 
The junior board drew up 
bylaws, by which it became a self- 
perpetuating body, with three mem- 
bers retiring every six months, to be 
replaced by three new members. The 
junior board, some of them women, 
had access to all the company’s rec- 
ords and data, confidential or other- 
wise. They threshed out problems 
and made recommendations, most of 
which were adopted by the Jantzen 
senior directors. In fact, five of the 
eleven members of the present senior 
board are graduates of the junior 
board. 

“IT don’t want any of our young 
people saying, ‘If I were running this 
business .. .. because they are run- 
ning this business,” says John 
Zehntbauer. 

Ideas stemming from the junior 
board have paid big returns. One 
put the company back in the sweater 
business, which was dropped in the 
years when Jantzen couldn’t make 


rectors. 


enough swim suits to fill the orders. 
Others have led to snappy new swim 


suit designs. A junior board idea 
launched Jantzen on a learn-to-swim 
campaign, in collaboration with 
newspapers in many cities. Another 
resulted in a Jantzen “clean pool” 
plaque for swimming pools all over 
the country that met rigid health 
department tests. 


To date, forty young Jantzen 
executives and _ supervisors have 
served on the junior board. The 
scheme has worked so well that 


every so often Zehntbauer suggests 
special boards for particular prob- 
lems, such as the factory board to 
wrestle with production problems, or 
the current strategy board which is 
working on a manual of job rela- 
tions and training. 

John Zehntbauer thinks he has 
found the system to keep Jantzen 
Knitting, now in its fortieth year, 
perpetually young. 





1 Over Halfof 


| America’s Top 
| Companies Use 


“What is this company?” he says. | 


“Tt isn’t the machines, buildings, 
money. It’s the employees. Develop- 
ing them is the most important thing 
we do. We check every young man 


or woman we hire as though he or | 


she were going to be president some 
day.” 

Zehntbauer’s own son, John, Jr., 
and young Carl Jantzen, 
father died a decade back, are work- 
ing up the hard way. Young Zehnt- 
bauer studied at textile school in 
Lowell, Massachusetts, started in the 
Jantzen testing laboratory, then hit 
the road as a salesman. Young 
Jantzen began as a clerk in the retail 
merchandise division, switched to 
production, and is now head pur- 
chaser of factory materials. He 
served one term on the junior board. 
Both sons of the founders are treated 
like potential presidents, but no more 
so than 2300 other potentials on the 
Jantzen payroll. THE END 





DOCTOR 
(From page 37) 


repaint those same porches, restore 
their original color. 

Most of Chandler Sterling’s cases 
are “juvenile delinquents” such as 
these. Yes, there are always a few 
boys and girls who present serious 
problems: unwed mothers, boys who 
have broken into stores and stolen 
property. Yet even these are not 
vicious, anti-social. Many teen-agers 
get into trouble simply because of 
superabundant physical energy. Or, 
sometimes, in sheer ignorance, not 
knowing quite what to do in a given 
Situation, the circumstances at the 
time being too much for unseasoned 
judgment. 


AI RIL, 1950 @ 


Doctor Sterling, along with many 
other present-day authorities, be- 
lieves that the parents are often 
guilty, too. Absorbed in their own 
affairs, they shirk responsibility and 
give their offspring absent treatment. 
Some are almost criminally negli- 
gent. Reverend Sterling tells of a 
night call received from the county 
jail. Driving out there, he found a 
boy who had been picked up on sus- 
picion. Well-dressed, still his furtive 
manner puzzled the police; they 
thought he might be running away 
from home. He was. And he carried 
under his coat—for protection, he ex- 
plained—a sheath knife with an 
eight-inch blade. 

It was three o’clock in the morning 
when Doctor Sterling drove back to 


whose | 
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Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


Send complete facts on Speed Sweep brushes 





Address 
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EDGEWATER BEACH norex | 


Outside Rooms Each With ae 

Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN te ; 

4 200-Car GARAGE in the CHICAGO 
on 

building Lake Michigan 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 








DINKLER HOTELS 
y Kiwanuts Meets 
ANSLEY HOTEL, Atlanta, Ga. 
TUTWILER HOTEL, Birmingham, Ala 
THE JEFFERSON DAVIS, Montgomery, Ala 
HE ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La 











New Hotel Mayflower 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 
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M. L. Lightcap, 
Manager 





Under Knott Management 
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+ MemP PEABODY 


'South’s Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
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BAYFRONT HOTEL 
Downtown Terminal = 
All Airlines 
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| Y Hotel OKLAHOMA 





Don’t Worry About Hotel Accommodations in 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


“Just Make Your Reservations” 


At HOTEL ARTHUR 
One of the several Roberts Hotels there. 
Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book—near Clinle. 


“A Room Always Assured” 


Kiwanian ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, Prop. 



















BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
H. P. Johnson, Manager 
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Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 








HOTEL 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 
Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 














lt Works like This! 


easy — fast — efficient 


* Staples up to 16 ®@ Light only 142 
sheets ounces 

* Pocket clip cap 

* Made like a watch *¢ Beautiful finish 


* Fountain pen size 


Bills, Papers, Memos and Tickets 


All Held Together 
fast as you click ctl 
© Hew DU0-FAST 
POCKET STAPLER 


PEN SIZE 


eo 





* Holds 100 staples * Swank design STAPLER AN 
* Money back guarantee = ORDER YOURS TODAY _____ tin 
MADE BY A KIWANIAN PRICE $3. 00 POSTPAID 
Lf OR GIF OR PERSONAL USE—NOTH ING LIKE IT ER OFFERED 
SPECIAL OFFER TO ALL KIWANIS CLUBS 
C ee ee yo py saath he s authorized to deduct $1.00 on each 
Sta r inderorivile 2ged or Bo ot lle 
Send order wi check or money or der to 


DUO-FAST CO., 4017 NO. , DAMEN AVE, CHICAGO 18, ILL. 
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Elmhurst with this lad of fourteen. 
the car before the boy’s 
home, a large house set in spacious 
ground, the clergyman shook hands. 


Stopping 


Then he said: “It’s so late, son, may- 
be I’d better explain things to your 
folks?” 

The boy half laughed, 
sound. 

“My folks aren’t even home, sir. 
Nobody is. They went to a weekend 
house party at Lake Geneva.” 

Not long after, the delinquent par- 
ent came to the minister and, thrust- 
ing a bill at him, said irritably: “I 
wish you’d give that kid of mine some 
sort of job—say working for you 
after school and on Saturdays. Just 
keep him out of mischief. Pay him 
about five dollars a week; Ill keep 
you supplied with the money. He 
drives me nuts—more trouble than 
he’s worth.” He added, “Of course, 
if he does get into some new mess, 
be sure the whole thing’s kept quiet.” 

Also, Parson Sterling has found 
many parents rejecting their respon- 
sibility as social supervisors for thei: 
teen-agers. The long confining years 
when Mother and Dad were obliged 
to stay home with the babies—sitters 
are often elusive—are gone at the 
offsprings’ adolescence. Joyously, 
these parents step out again—to the 
movies, to social affairs of their own. 
No time to play nursemaid to their 
teen-age nuisances. Reverend Ster- 
ling, on a Saturday night, dropping 
in at one after the other of a hal! 
dozen teen-agers’ parties, tried to 
substitute. But there wasn’t enough 
of him to go around the whole town. 
He wasn’t even twins. 

However, he came up with a solu- 
tion. Every weekend in Elmhurst 
when the teen-agers “socialize,” ten 
to fifteen adult chaperons are im- 
ported from another town—Evans- 
ton, Illinois. They are “on call” and 
serve gratis. They provide adult 
supervision for square dances, hikes, 
sleigh rides, or whatever is on the 
agenda. They are young men, col- 
lege graduates, now enrolled in an 
Episcopal theological seminary lo- 
cated in Evanston—a few miles from 
Elmhurst. 

Chandler Sterling himself hope 
that Elmhurst—indeed, all such littl: 
towns from Hudson Bay to th 
Gulf—will subsidize a teen-agers’ 
recreational center with a free coun 
seling service. There boys and gir!s 
can find all the answers, plus tl 
patience and understanding that a 
often lacking in their own homes. At 
present, this is only a_beautif 
shining dream. But, as this clerg 
man implements his dreaming with 
prayer and round-the-clock wo 
| it may soon be solid reality. THE! 


a hopeless 
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Caught With the Flag Up 

The days of motorists parking in 
metered spaces and feeding the meter 
additional coins for overtime parking 
privileges may be numbered, because a 
Seattle inventor recently announced a 
magnetic device which locks the meter 
when a car pulls up and allows only 
one hour’s parking time. More nickels 
may be inserted in the meter at the end 
of the hour, but to no avail—the red 
flag will not go down again. 


Regulating Drive-In Theaters 
Drive-in theaters are here to stay and, 
in the best interest of the industry and 
the public, they must be regulated and 
developed in accordance with their own 
and community requirements. This was 
the conclusion of a report on drive-ins 
recently prepared by the American 
Society of Planning Officials. 

Growth of the drive-in theater indus- 
try has been spectacular, the report 
points out. At the beginning of World 
War II there were only fifty-two op- 
erating drive-in theaters. In October 


* * * 
M) Anniversary Clubs 
Newberry, South Carolina....May 4 
Opelika, Alabama.......... May 6 
Winona, Minnesota......... May 6 
MOMMG. “BAMMOIS. 6.0 0005 sss May 7 
Se ae a May 12 
Ashland, Kentucky......... May 12 
Kokomo, Indiana.......... May 13 
Fort — eras May 14 
Oakland, California........May 15 
ee ae, | May 17 
Clarksville, Tennessee....... May 18 
Rocky Mount, North Carolina.May 18 
IGANG TOW WORM 6 a: 5 4000 9 418-008 May 20 
WAEHORs NOUN. oa ctuo0)s.9 00 408 May 20 
Livicolin, RUINGIO. i. 65 6s 0200 2 May 22 
High Point, North Carolina. ..May 24 
Pekin, Hlimois............-May 24 
Wilson, North Carolina......May 25 
Gallup, New Mexico........ May 26 
Mininview, DOKAS. <6 ..06066 May 28 

ost 


~ Du Anniversary Clubs 


Monticello, Florida.........May 4 
North Bergen-Guttenberg, New 

ME, écrceiweaciercniswee = 
Owen Sound, Ontario.......May 7 
East San Diego, California...May 8 
East Detroit, Michigan..... . May 16 
Medford, Massachusetts... .. . May 19 
East Lake, Oakland, Calif.. .May 21 
* * * * * 
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1949 there were an estimated 1500 in 
operation and 2000 under construction. 
The theaters are located in forty-five 
states and Hawaii, the greatest number 
per capita being located in the South, 
Southwest and Midwest. 

Drive-in theaters may be regulated 
through zoning ordinances, licensing 
ordinances, building codes, access-to- 
highway agreements or a combination 
of these. Communities desiring to regu- 
late their drive-in theaters through 
building codes must be certain that the 
definition of a building in their codes 
will apply to the theater. 

Among rules set forth by the society 
to aid the communities in regulating 
the open-air theaters were: 

Theaters must be located so that 
there is safe and easy access from the 
abutting street or highway. The theater 
must be set back far enough from the 
highway to allow for storage space of 
cars entering. The face of the theater 
screen should not be visible from the 
highway, nor should any other facili- 
ties which might distract the motorist 
and create traffic hazards. 

The theater areas must be large 
enough to permit automobiles to enter, 
circulate in the theater and leave with 
safety. The site must also be large 
enough so that the sound of the enter- 
tainment will not be carried to adjoin- 
ing properties. 

The theater must be located in an 
area zoned for and suitable for com- 
mercial use. Other entertainment and 
retail services and facilities might be 
attracted to property adjoining the 
theater and the community should see 
that these commercial uses are devel- 
oped in an attractive and well-planned 
manner. 


Rural Fire Districts 

Under terms of a law passed at the 
last session of the Nebraska legislature, 
rural areas of the state may now organ- 
ize and operate their own fire fighting 
districts. The purpose of the law is to 
encourage property owners in the rural 
areas to organize and equip fire fighting 
bodies to provide the same type of pro- 
tection that is available to residents of 
incorporated cities and villages. 

Fire districts are to be financed by 
county taxes up to the rate of one mill 
of the tax rate. They cannot assume 
indebtedness in excess of $10,000 or for 
more than ten years’ income in advance. 
The new districts are authorized to 
arrange for mutual aid among them- 
selves or to make a contract with 
adjacent cities and fire departments for 
protection. THE END 


} 
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FOR MEN 
WHO ENJOY 
COOKING! 


Be the first in your 
circle of friends to 
serve them’ with 
dishes that are de- 





lightfully different ... Full 
flavored and tasty... 
Even the Indians simmer cooked 


their food to get full flavor and 

full nutrition! 

Now, you can simmer cook electrically 
with RADIANT HEAT in the SIMMER 
CROCK... 


A NEW WAY TO COOK HUNDREDS 
OF DISHES TO PLEASE MEN... 


Roasts, stews, soups, beans and curries. 

Any recipe cooked for about one cent! 
UNUSUAL, 
PRACTICAL 


GIFT 


FOR WEDDING 
or BIRTHDAY 


Food is served right from 
the SIMMER CROCK! 

Pastel yellow, green or blue. 
Chinese Red or black. Holds 
2 quarts. Recipes included. 
$19.95 postpaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Please send check 
or money order. 


INDUSTRIAL RADIANT HEAT CORP. 
Gladstone 3, New Jersey 


ealers inquire 




















PATENTS TRADE MARK 
Kiwanian Wm. H, Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 
Practice U. S. Courts and Patent 
Office, 


















Ride while you mow with a 


TORO 30-inch 


“Starlawn” and sulky 






Toro makes it fun to mow even the largest 
lawns! Precision-engineered all-steel 30-inch 
mower has floating axle for smooth cut on 
uneven ground. Powerful 2.6 Briggs & Strat- 
ton engine — steel sulky with ease. Sepa- 
rate controls to reel and big pneumatic-tired 
traction wheels for high maneuverability. 


YOU'LL FIND THE RIGHT MOWER 
for every jobin the Toro line, America’s 
most complete line of power mowers. 
Reel-type, rotary 
blade, and sickle-bar 
mowers of every size. 
Nation-wide service 
too, keeps your Toro 
runningright.Send for 
booklet describing 
new Toro line: Toro 
Manufacturing Corp., 
3066, Snelling Ave., 

Minneapolis 6, Minn. 


6% 


















Select Tasty Raw 


PEANUTS 


From the Heart of the Peanut Country 
SHELLED AND READY TO PRE- 
PARE THE WAY YOU LIKE THEM 


Recipes included in POUND BAG 
ach iB Bas tant 4 FOR $2.00 


r < r iited pea 
nu i f | € vre 

+ Sericet : Postpaid East of Miss- 
peane rittre Candy issippi. For West of 
ine ther peanut Mississippi add 50c. No 
treat COoDs 


Proceeds For Boys and Girls Work 
ORDER NOW FROM 
PROJECTS COMMITTEE P. 0. BOX 872 
KIWANIS CLUB, ROCKY MOUNT, N. C. 
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You need a low priced 


BURROUGHS 
CASH REGISTER 


TO RUN 
YOUR BUSINESS 
MORE PROFITABLY! 


Save customers’ time at the cash 
register, eliminate errors and losses. 


This low-cost itemizing cash register 
prints receipts showing price of each 
item, total sale, tax, and number of 
items purchased. It records all trans- 
actions on locked-in detail tape... 
keeps a locked-in total of sales ... 
permits cash balancing at any time. 
The Burroughs Itemizing Cash Register 
is also a fast adding machine. It will 
speed all your figure-work . . . bring 
new accuracy to every figuring job. 
Small down payment, easy terms. Con- 
sult your local telephone directory or 
use the coupon. 


- Burroughs 


| Detroit 32, Michigan 
| Please send free illustrated booklet on the 
Burroughs Itemizing Cash Register. 


Name 
Street 


City 
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Burroughs Adding Machine Co. , | 
| 
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PROBLEM: What advantages does a 
J 

Key Club have over the many other 

organizations now operating in most 


high school 4 


ANSWER: The principal advantage is 
the direct association with the leading 
business and professional leaders of the 
community, as represented by the spon- 
soring Kiwanis club. The result of as- 
sociations with men actively engaged 
in community affairs is effective with 
young high school boys in developing 
their thinking in regard to community 
responsibility. 

Through the primary objective, serv- 
ice work, the Key Clubbers are learning 
unselfishness to their school and com- 
munity. They are learning to develop 
leadership, and through service activi- 
ties, will be better able to participate 
in matters related to public affairs. 

Working in close contact with their 
school principal, the Key Club members 
make improvements needed around the 
school, materially raise the _ school 
standards and aid the administration. 


PROBLEM: Due to an unusual situa- 
tion that has developed in this commu- 
nity, our club has been solicited to or- 
ganize a Community Chest. Where can 
we obtain data that will help us in the 
endeavor? 


ANSWER: Write to Mr. Arch Mandel, 
who is in charge of the Community 
Chest and Council of America, 155 East 
Forty-fourth Street, New York 17, New 
York. 


PROBLEM: Our club is faced with the 
need of serving our community along 
lines ordinarily handled by a Chamber 
of Commerce. We would like to con- 
tact other Kiwanis clubs sponsoring 
activities of this type to secure infor- 
mation concerning their experiences. 


ANSWER: Listed below are the names 
of four clubs currently engaged in such 
activities. The activity descriptions rep- 
resent excerpts taken from reports sub- 
mitted by these clubs. 





McLouth, Kansas—Edited a publica- 
tion, paid for by advertisers, known as 
McLouth Index; mailed 2500 copies to 
towns and rural inhabitants in two local 
counties. In addition to ads, carried an 
invitation to public to attend the open 
house ceremony, dedicating the opening 


of Dr. Snooks’ office. 


Boonville, New York—Our club has 
acted for many years as an unofficial 
Chamber of Commerce and has out- 
lived several failures on the part of the 
businessmen to organize and carry on 
as such for the village. 


Clarion, Pennsylvania—This commit- 
tee as a whole is serving with all busi- 
ness and professional men in the re- 
organization of a Better Business Bu- 
reau. Chairman of the Public Rela- 
tions committee and another member 
are on the executive board. Kiwanis 
members were directly responsible for 
this reorganization. 


Glenshaw, Pennsylvania—The com- 
mittee sponsored a citizens’ meeting at 
the meeting of the township commis- 
sioners protesting the lack of a suitable 
appropriation for proper planning activ- 
ities. Although unable to sway the 
commissioners at this time, the com- 
mittee is actively engaged in future 
activities on this project. 


PROBLEM: We desire information 
about any special safety programs that 
have been conducted by Kiwanis clubs 
with successful results. 


ANSWER: Three bulletins available at 
the General Office of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional have been mailed to you contain- 
ing suggestions on community safety 
programs, a thorough description of the 
Dover, New Jersey Kiwanis Safety 
Program, and how to organize a Bicycl 
Safety Club. 

Write to the Kiwanis Club of Port- 
land, Oregon for details concerning it 
“Courtesy Driver” program. This 
an annual project of that club and hi: 
met with outstanding success. THE END 
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SUN-RAY PARK 


SANITARIUM-HOSPITAL 
FOR REST, CONVALESCENCE 
!!_ ACUTE AND CHRONIC CASES. 
Sy” ELDERLY PEOPLE, INVALIDS 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


SUN-RAY PARK HEALTH RESORT 
125 S.W. 30% COURT 


MIAMI-FLORIDA 
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PHE CLUB SBORETARY | 


f|\HE CLUB SECRETARY is unique among men. He is not only the power 
behind the throne, but the errand boy, janitor, stenographer, chauffeur 
nd fall guy all in one. The secretary must undergo the greatest tests of 
1uman endurance—patience, versatility and executive ability are all 
vrapped up in the position of club secretary. The routine experiences of 
the man who keeps the club going during the week—between the luncheon 
neetings and committee and board sessions—range through the greatest 
amut of human emotions—sympathy, disgust and downright anger. 
So great and so frequent are these emotional experiences that the 
eatures of the average club secretary with several years of service are 
ipple and change readily into expressions of human entreaty—or complete 
itility. Both disgust and despair are a part of their daily dozen, with an 
ccasional feeling of delight that borders upon ecstacy when others co- 
perate and things do go according to plan. 





Lemme get that straight, Bill .... you say you just booked a speaker who’s been on the New York Stage, a big 
game hunter in Africa, flew with the Flying Tigers and—what’s that? . Oh, his t “rium is only two hundred bucks ,.. % 
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PRINT YOUR OWN 
POST CARDS 
















£ ent 1 postpaid. After 10 days, send only 
$7.50 or return the GEM. no questions asked 
4 


The GEM must sell itself. you be the judge 


COMPLETE Me ate 

= OuTFIT fF uit g 
Ar ng resu n sale and con- 
ta ay time and mone very easy 

& t ( M STENCIL DUPLICATOR is a 

@ i for Advertising, Announcements, Notic es, & 
I ae Price Lists hundreds of uses for 

e ‘ t f ft 4 j Organization s 
( witha Uupplies, instructions 

e ar ()-page Kook of ica - @ 
FREE TRIAL OFFER: Try it before you 
buy it! Write and a GEM OUTFIT will be [i 





« BOND EQUIPMENT CO. « Dept. 103 
6633 Enright St. Louis 5, Mo. 


SEND NO MONEY ~ FREE TRIAL OFFER 















SPEAKERS 
STAND 
with LAMP 


New, practical, hard 
wood stand. size 19!/," 
x 16'/7.” x 18", equipped 
with pulpit style adjust- 
able lamp. 5” molded 


wood Emblem on front 
Price, complete, F.O.B. Chicago, 


54.900 
Send for Our Kiwanis Catalog 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. Madison Chicago 6, Ill. 
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OFSIGNED AND manuractuReD Tables Thal Mange 


EXCLUSIVELY BY 


“THE MONROE COMPANY, INC 
16 CHURCH ST. Meeltee Merely 





THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
informs and inspires 


community leaders 


YES, beautiful bronze tablets 


cost less than you think! 


Let us show you how one 
of the country’s largest 
plants devoted exclusively 
to bronze tablet work can 
give you the finest quality 
at lowest prices! WRITE 
FOR FREE CATALOGS 
© prompt mail service e 
© jree sketches « 


HONOR ROLLS * AWARDS 
TESTIMONIALS 
BUILDING SIGNS 


"Bronze Tablet Headquarters”’ 


UNITED STATES BRONZE sicw co., inc 


570 Broadway, Dept. K, New York 12, N. Y. 
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But, Sam, I DID send that photo to The Kiwanis Magazine..... Yes, the one with you 
handing the check to the committee..... But can I help it if they didn’t print it? 





And not only that—if we don’t get a 
hunk of cheese with our applie pie once 
in a while, we'll take our meetings to 
the Bide-A-Wee Tea Shoppe and Grille! 


Well, now President Jim, I think your 
exaggerating a little when you say ! 
the best secretary in all Kiwanis. Af! 
all, there are more than 3000 of 
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up something to tell her. 
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Say, I checked with the General Office 
and they tell me you’re not eligible for 
privileged membership. . 
... George, what language! 


My wife wants me to take her to the 
movies tonight, but if you want me at 


that committee meeting, I'll try to think . but—but—but 











I promised them we’d have a big delegation at that inter-club meeting. 
Don’t tell me you can’t go, either! 


SPEECHES’ ’’....: 


PROGRAM FOLIO Variety o 


inter-club and other meetings 
to your Kiwanis Club 


NATIONAL REFEREN 
1468 W. 9th St. c 
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INTERNATIONAL 


BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 





cluding Mother’s Day) for regular, ladies night, 





Nationally Recognized 


$42-50 to °62 > 


Schaefer < 


TAILORING COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio P 


Exclusive Authorized Agencies in Principal Cities 
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. $6. Sent on credit 


CE LIBRARY 
leveland 13, Ohio 






























Nationally Priced 
- 


(two-piece suits) 


2? 
YMPLETE LINE OF 
IMMER WEIGHTS E 
$37.50 to $54.50 . 





BELL DE LUXE 


rom pure bell metal, 


highly polished to mirror finish 
streamlined with rich musical 
tone. 8” 
Club emblem Gong, emblem, 


dia. 10%" high with 


padded gavel, and cover 


Complete Set for $25.00. Engrav 


a New Club Suoply 


Catalog Now Ready 


GLORY” MFG. CO. 


Harrison, Chicago 5, til. 


MAKE TO YOUR COMMUNITY THAN TO 
HELP SAVE A BABY’S LIFE , 


Premature babies, sick babies and many other 
new-borns need Baby Incubators . . . possibly 
300,000 such babies in 1950. The largest manu- 
facturer of Baby Incubators has perfected a 
simple way to raise funds so that you and your 
fellow members can provide as many of these 
Baby Incubators as your local physicians, hos- 
pitals or Public Health Departments may need 
in order to give these babies the full benefit 
of their skill and training. The method is sim- 
ple, dignified and low cost. You can be proud 
of such a campaign. Over 10,000 Armstrong 
X-4 Baby Incubators are in use all over the 
world. Write us and without cost or obligation 
we will send you by mail a brochure giving 
all of the details. 


THE GORDON ARMSTRONG CO., INC., Division 34 
1301 Euclid Avenue = se 


WHAT GREATER CONTRIBUTION CAN ‘to } 


Cleveland 15, Ohio 


150 WEST 22nd ST 
NEW YORK I1,WN_Y 








FUND RAISING 
IDEAS 


Clubs looking for new 


proaches to the problems of 


ap- 


fund raising will find worth- 
while activity suggestions in 
the advertising columns of 
next month’s Kiwanis Maga- 


zine. Check the May issue! 














WELCOME 
KIWANIS! 


Don’t miss seeing 


NASSAU 


DAY TRIP or longer 


Only 30 round trip 


MIAMI—NASSAU—PALM BEACH 
or vice versa $35.00 


BERMUDA from Miami $139.90 R.T. 





| Great Circle Trip *52°® 7 


V HAVANA and NASSAU 


| Visit both vacation paradises | 
| at special reduced fares | 
Scsesitesestileliitaeetiabihceparnanti ! 


JAMAICA 


$7 7.50 
17 Round Trip DIRECT or 
$111-60 nia NASSAU with 


stopover privileges 
All fares plus tax 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or 
British South American Airways 
309 E. Flagler St., Miami 
Phone 82—2713 


sat BRITISH 
AIRWAYS = 
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PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


With the entire world shuddering 
over the prospects of the new H-bomb, 
it seems an appropriate time to drive 
home to the world the cold, realistic 
lesson that war is an ugly and futile 
Certainly no medium is better 
suited to that lesson than 
motion pictures, and certainly no 
Hollywood producer has ever done it 
more forcefully nor with more feeling 
than has Darryl F. Zanuck, in his 
startling, factual drama, THREE CAME 
HOME (Claudette Colbert-Patric 
Knowles-Sessue Hayakawa). 

Spanning the years from 1940 to the 
end of the war, the picture is a faithful 
depiction of the incredible conditions 
that existed in the Japanese prison 
camps, where families were torn apart 
husband from wife, mother from child, 
and brother from sister—and imprisoned 
separately. It is an unprecedented re- 
cital of life as it actually existed in the 
camps: the filth, the hunger, the ill- 
ness, the degradation and the fear that 


struggle 
convey 


tore at the souls and bodies of the 
pitiful inmates. 
Perhaps there are those who feel 


such subject matter is too grim for 
children. Certainly it is unsuitable for 
small children who could not grasp its 
significance, but only be frightened by 
its scenes of violence and human terror. 
But for teen-agers, it offers nourishing 
food for thought. How better can we 
go about preventing future wars, than 
to impress our young people with its 
horrors, the great sacrifices it extracts 
from innocent people—from women and 
children—and the lasting scars it leaves 


on whole civilizations? 
' Doris Day) is one of those un- 
deniably fine dramas, expertly 
acted and well-directed, which, because 
of its plot, must necessarily be classi- 
fied as unsuitable family entertain- 


ment. 
wi the bell with every member of 
the family, I'd suggest putting 
STARS IN MY CROWN (Joel McCrea- 
Ellen Drew-Dean Stockwell-Alan Hale) 
right at the top of the list. Here’s a 
picture that is rich in the great qualities 
of simplicity and homeliness. And, as is 
always the case where simplicity is 


YOUNG MAN WITH A HORN 
(Kirk Douglas-Lauren Bacall- 


In shopping for an evening’s 
entertainment that will ring 
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deftly employed, it brings great powe1 
and beauty, which are usually lost in 
the highly contrived movie plots that 
predominate our present day film fare 
In a nutshell, it’s the story of a young 
minister, and his powerful but subtle 
influence on the inhabitants of a small 
town. It’s as American a 
pie, and every bit 


southern 
mom’s apple 
relishing. 

Murder and blackmail, Holly- 
= wood’s most popular ingredi- 
’ ents for movie plots, get an- 

other rehashing in Barbara 
Stanwyck’s latest thriller, NO MAN OF 
HER OWN. This time, the writer ha 
worked overtime in dreaming up im- 
plausible and laboriously contrived 
situations in which to parade the 
crimes. 

THE YELLOW CAB MAN 

boasts Red Skelton as its star, 
wg and that’s enough to insure a 

rollicking evening of fun for 
the entire family. 

PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 

WILLIE COMES MARCHING 

HOME (Dan Dailey). A rib- 
’ tickling yarn about a typi 

home-town boy who marché 
off to war, and right back to the out- 
skirts of town to serve his country at 
the local air base. 

RIDING HIGH (Bing Crosby-Coleen 
Gray). A musical re-make of that sw 
horse yarn, “Broadway Bill.” 

MOTHER DIDN’T TELL ME (Dor- 
othy McGuire-William Lundigan). 
young doctor’s wife tries to adjust her- 
self to his profession. 

CINDERELLA. The most charming 
Walt Disney production since |! 
memorable “Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs.” 

FRANCIS, starring Donald O’Conn 
with Patricia Medina and Zasu Pitts. 
All about a talking mule. 

BLACK HAND (Gene Kelly- 

J. Carroll Naish). Kelly hangs 

up his dancing shoes 

heavy drama about mur 
and violence. 

EAST SIDE, WEST SIDE (Bart 
Stanwyck-James Mason-Van Hef! 
Ava Gardner). The theme of infide 
and murder makes it objectionable. 

STROMBOLI, starring Ingrid Berz- 


man. THE END 
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22% GREATER 
Ye | 


readership* READERSHIP PLUS MARKET EQUALS SALES 


READERSHIP 





READERSHIP 

\ds appearing in The Kiwanis Magazine 
received an average of 229 ereater reader 
interest than identical or similar 


ads appearing in two leading business 





and general publications during a 


recent independent sur vey. 


MARKET 
16.06% of all Kiwanians control the buying 
in their business 


26 persons are employed by the average 


Kiwanian 
2.9 passenger cars are used in the business of 
ve the average Kiwanian 


».1 trucks are used in the business of the 





average Kiwanian 
60.557. * are home owners 
92.57. * are married 
63.300" are in the upper middle or high in- 


come brackets 





62.160" are between the ages of 26 and 55 
* According to Daniel Starch & Staff 
SALES 
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‘ TT RRC. | : ] | potentialities this select market offers 
YOUR business. Write for complete 


information. 
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Another good thing 
about the 


Miami Convention... 


YOU'LL BE ONLY 
55 MINUTES FROM 





IN THE BAHAMAS 


Round Trip from Miami 


BY AIR [30 PLUS TAX 


Don’t miss the extra fun of a visit to this exotie island playground, 
Enchanting foreign atmosphere... continental gaiety . .. world-famous 
fishing and other sports... fascinating shops chock-full of finest 
imported wares ...and POUND DEVALUATION SAVES YOU 


THIRTY CENTS ON EVERY DOLLAR! 





SEND NASSAU, BAHAMAS, DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
: 247 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


COUPON Please send complete information on transportation, all-expense trips, hotel 


NAME 





ADDRESS__ 





City 





